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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 
Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 



German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard telt of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lubeck. 



1 Lubeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 SchwSbisch Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


IMF and World Bank not quite 
the villains of the piece 
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SlidcieuisdieZeituny 


F ew of the crilics of the IMF uikl I he 
World Bank, which arc meeting in 
Berlin, know whai they are talking 
about, Inn tlml doesn't stop ihcm from 
talking. 

To hear them, you would think the 
delegates are nothing but the wup*l kind 
of evildoers from all over the world, 
people whose impenetrable financial 
machinations are aimed at prolonging 
I lie colonial era. 

The opposite i» the ease. The liiicrnn- 
linnal Monclaiy Fund ami the World 
Hank were set up in Urctlun Woods in 
1**44 to help. 

They lend, and partly give away, mo- 
tley cnrnrtl b\ w«»rkine pe«»p|.- m die m- 
- JwMriaJtHiwiJ-- countries, as opposed iu 

I hose who for years have preached, 
tmm comfortable academic chairs, the 
merits of a new' economic order. 

Whai i hey preach tends to foster fond 
illusions that wc arc living in a land 
flowing with milk and honey in which 
the pennies fall from heaven. 

The present economic system may 
not be the best, but it does at least still 
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work, and Hint is lurgcly U» the credit of 
the IM p and the World Hank. ! 

No-one who calls to mind the experi- 
ence in the late 1920s as a result of 
which the two organisations were set ujl 
will for one moment regret their exist-! 
;cncc. • i 

In the Ini]? I9£0s and early 1930$ 
. nearly every country had fa crack down 
nil imports fpr lac|i of foreign exchahgel 
■each htaljirig-the other and triggering d 
worldwide depression,’ - 

; Thji|, has apt; , repeated; and the 
'system even- survived -last October 1 ! 
stock itiarkct crashl 


Thai isn't to say tlml the fimincinl ex- 
perts luive made no mistakes. Him they 
aren't the only ones. The loan donors 
mid recipients who arc so husy lament- 
ing the debt crisis would do well to re- 
member tlml they themselves are mainly 
to blame. 

The developing countries have irre- 
sponsibly accepted loans provided, 
equally irresponsibly, by the donor 
banks. 

Mie IMF and itic World Hank were 
ol ten disregarded in these transactions 
— largely because they are statutorily 
obliged t<> lake a close i look at condi- 
tions and terms. 

The Berlin meeting cannot solve the 
sovereign debt problem. Cosily jumbo 
sessions of this kind, the sense and pur- 
pose of which are open to dispute, arc 

Page 4: Ambush believed linked with 
IMF, World Bank meeting; Dis- 

'ear3HnRmmn ‘gun vnmm nr 

Red Army Faction raid. 

incapable of action. They are merely a 
waste of money. 

That aside, there can be no such thing 
as n generally valid solution; only .solu- 
tions tailor-made la suit the individual 

case. 

By remitting the debts of poor Afri- 
can countries Bonn has more or less 
shown what form a differentiated ap- 
proach can lake, as alternative econo- 
mists have, incidentally, conceded. 

What the World Bank has accom- 
plished in development policy, which is 
by. no means the sole prerogative of the 
IMF, which Is mainly responsible for 


handling payments 
crises, is far from 
insignificant. Yet 
aid has for years 
been channelled in 
the wrong direc- 
tion. neglecting 
trade and agricul- 
ture and concen- 
trating on building 
industrial com- 
plexes. 1 his may in 

many eases have 

been in keeping 
with uhttt the tleve- 
loping count! ics _ , ... 
llKimdv.. Prior " i6s - 

1 lie Ktuirkela stcehmiks m Hihni. In- 
dia. was an early symbol of this mistak- 
en approach, which has since been 
abandoned. 

In iis day. however, ii was given pref- 
erence hv emerging stales keen on Mcd- 
~ U'urk.Vj uiims. wmfne'ra nd such like pres- 
tige objects. 

They loo have since learnt their less- 
on. paying a high price in terms of fa- 
mine. 

Help to .self-help is the basis of deve- 
lopment nid today, and rightly so. But 
the World Bank badly needs new funds 
to be able to finance it. 

It is regrettable that the United 
Stales, itself now the world's most heav- 
ily indebted country, has seen fit to stall 
on the generous increase in Worid Bank 
capital recommended by most other in- 
dustrialised countries. 

As Washington's viewpoint is unlike- 
ly to be revised before the US Presiden- 
tial elections the Berlin meeting is un- 


Soviets take a long time to say 
nothing about Berlin’s status 



X hc Soviet leaders have taken nine 

proposed practical improvements to the 
situation in Berlin, But the reply evi- 
dently includes nothing new. . 

It s}iows perestroika, at Icusl.in for- 
eign policy, to bo a- distinctly limited ex- 
ercise that doesri'f, affect fund a map pi 
positions, , 

: Soviet Berlin policy. is one such fund: 
omental position that , has, been un- 
changed for decades. ... 

Its long-term aim is to neuihili^c ' 
West Berlin as a “free city," to. reduce 
the Wqstern Allies military presence in ! 
the city fo a symbpliqsize and/qycntuqi- 
ly. fo p?r$Ufide the Allies to . 
their forces from Bpriin. V . , ,j '• ; 
!, Thq iWjssi- has ; fpught the,; id$a , tod jh 
apd nail from lhq.qutspt.-wii^i thp result 
Berlin was the coWpskfW in. jhq | 
cold war and remains io this day tljfl.'. 


hard core of East- West confrontation. 


citizens of the Federal Republic and 
neither acknowledges fheir Wesr Ger- 
man passports ilnr agrees to Bonn’s di- 
plomatic missions in the Warsaw Pact 
representing thvm in consular matters. ; 

Berlin members of the Bonn Bundes- 
tag are treated 1 -separately from -their 
West German counterparts and treaties 
arc held dp because Mqsco>v refuses to 
include West Berlin. . ■' i , . 

■ Wijy did tl.iel Wesr have tp- wait , so 
long for the Soviet redly? Presumably 
because the: K^pLlin lenders -fop nd the 
Western note faffrbm easy toanswer. i 
The further implication is that forces 
riowexist In tb^j Soviet- leadership that, 
favour a more, foible apprpngjt toward 
periin, Xljai ^qiu.ld .ce'rtajnly be a step 
■ forward, i .. Liselotte Miilfer ; . 

“ (Fnjnkf utter Neoc Pm So, I V September 1 1 >8H ) 


(i II.iikI f i ml lui i . i Mk.imii. .‘.mu... 

likely In slime .11 spci.lln iIeci>Miw 
Much tile Mime isimc «it rile IMF. i oven 
the inlvrnaiiinial ecnmunic diltiiultio 
wnh sirimui.il ailiiiMmint. n v p.ml-np 
csipilul mighi lone m h;oc lv«.-n ifi- 

v reused Bin Iwu* n» > iln. 

Mulling. 

As the IMF generally makes Us hums 
subject to economic policy com mil - 
ments it bus been decried as a kind of 
international economic police force. It 
is nothing of the kind. 

The IMF is duty hound to make sure 
that its loans — usually short-term, five- 
year bridging loans and not develop- 
ment aid loans — can be repaid, which 
ought surely to he a mutter of course. 

Its activities have been realigned 
since exchange rules have floated and it 
has no longer needed to make sure that 
fixed exchange rates are upheld. 

It is now both a provider of loans and 
a coordinator of the debt crisis, which is 
n far cry from its original role. 

It must also bear, in mind the volatile 
flow of, international capital, which is 
now on the move day and night as a re? 
stilt of state-of-the-art telecom technol- 
ogy- 

Capital movements have lung parted 
company with the flow of goods, and ser- 
vices, both in pace and in extent, which 
oardy accounts for Huptiiutipn!) In the 
' qolTpre?tcfian^b ra tc. ,v ,; i.. ■ . 

, Fpr this reason alone the, IMF is keen 
to devise ways and means of ascertain- 
ing when an economy is going off the 
riUb. Sbmc .^ucly coordinating system 
dp no harm even if it were to lead 
qnly to bhsenjution and pot to interven- 
tion, ■ t , i. 

. j'Jn, tills case the B*IF \youjd indued 
perfprm . ijlic rplc pf a wprld ppliccnuin 
• on Industrialized counifiesj be- 
half. - , f j. i \i ... 

■ . I dWs surveillance theory. rt^st hoi 
b-p.: nj lowed, to assume the importance 
tiaarwfis attpcpcU in ‘the 1970s ip, the 1^- 
E^ipjOtlve tbc , , ncc ortlj ng o |>vh icJl a 
fjfawe- lea^ipg, Jniju^tijialised; | cognlry 
^qld legd tbcTpac^ bypump-prfming* 

Flexible exchange .rates sjnp c ; 1973 
fjiay^ ^flwctugi^d, .mpre 'lhan rnqjiy.|migjit 
j ! Continued on page S 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Gorbachov and 
risks of the 
German card 

M r Gorbachov and his aides have 
yel in more than vaguely him at 
whm “new ill inking" and "European 
house" menu, and hmv they would affect 
Germany. 

it is clear that the Soviet leader views 
two theories as past history. One is the 
Soviet tenet (hat two uation.s now exist 
in the part of Europe once known ns 
Germany. 

The other is the idea that the only 
form the (ionium Question takes is the 
■me that was resolved in the treaties 
signed between 1 970 ami I *>72. 

"[{very thing is in a stale of I lax." So- 
viet officials now say, and history alone 
will tell what the .sit util inn will lie in 1(10 
years' time. 

In the West this comment sounds like 
an ironic commentary on militant Marx- 
ist-!. eninist rhetoric uhout the wheel of 
history. In the I ; ast it is more than mere 
speculation; it shows that the situation 
is being reappraised. 

Nations, mid with them the division 
of Germany, are a reality — or so -new 
thinking" would have it. 

Further realities ate the successful 
and continuing economic and political 
integration of Western fin rope ami the 
role played hy the Americans in Europe 
as guarantors ol security I nun Calais to 
I Id (listed l . 

If realism nml withdrawal from over- 
extended commit nicatv ,ue cinu;ic(cri»- 
lie of tile methodical approach of "new 
thinking" — and the Afghan is tun treaty 
ami a new. pragmatic approach toward 
Israel and South Africa indicate that 
they arc — then it is hard to imagine the 
Soviet Union ignoring the Gentian 
Question. 

Both history and geography rule out 
any idea of u Russian ruler disregarding 
Germany as the key to Europe. 

Since Peter the Great. Catherine the 
Great und Alexander I. Russia has seen 
Germany as of crucial importance for 
both the projection of Russian power in 
Central Europe and for Russia's Imperi- 
al security and sense of self-importance. 

The Brest Litovsk peace terms dictat- 
ed to the Soviet Union in 1918 and the 
1922 Rapallo treaty between the par- 
iahs of Europe may have opened a new 
chapter, but subject to conditions that 
were the same as of old. 

Both Russia and Germuny were op- 
posed to the West, and never more mar- 
kedly than in the two years of the unhor 
ly alliance of the Ribbcnlrop- Molotov 
pact, signed in 1939 and operative until 
Hitler invaded the Soviet Union in 
1941. 

Stalin used to see an undivided Ger- 
many ns the prerequisite for Soviet 
domination of Europe us a whole. But in 
1945 he only gained control over half 
the country. 

East Germany formed part of the pol- 
icy of maintaining cunt to I over the west- 
ern provinces of the Soviet empire and, 
once Western Europe lind Joined forces 
in Nato, was used against America as u 
hostage whenever an East-West crisis 
occurred. 

The Soviet Union succeeded in con- 
solidating this. What it. now has in mind 
is the most important item on the agen- 
da of world affairs. 

Is it still Intent on making Western 


Europe part of its sphere of influence hy 
means nf denuclearisation, displace- 
ment of the Americans and forcible can- 
vassing of support? 

Or is Moscow's aim to ensure long- 
term Muhiliiv of the status quo ami to 
maintain peace and quiet on the West- 
ern front? 

Apart front the United States, no 
country carries greater weight in this 
connection than the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Bilateral tics between Moscow and 
Bonn remain dependent on relations 
between America and Russia. 

They also depend on a definition of 
interests the Soviet Union has con- 
cealed rather than elarifieil hy its ■■Eu- 
ropean house" concept — mui on rel- 
ations between Moscow and l-.ast Ber- 
lin. 

There is no prospect of a fresh ver- 
sion of the 1952 note in which Stalin ol- 
fered Germany reunification in leturti 
lor neutrality. 

Anyone with expectations to the eon- 
1 1 ary has .succumbed to the legend tlmt 
Stalin's note was mi opportunity not to 
be missed. 

A Soviet leader who seriously pro- 
poses to play the German card imiM 
surely be doomed to failure on grounds 
of adventurism. Khrushchev's fall has 
not been forgotten. 

Alternatively there mil si lie a major 
l-iiiopenit realignment under Soviet 
sii/erairily, which the West cannot per- 
mit and the Germans can hardly want. 

In either case it would mean Moscow 
surrendering Fast Germany, with un- 
foreseen hie consequences for Poland 
and C'/.eehnsliiviikia that Mould he sure 
t<» step up unrest among Soviet national- 
ities. T hat loo can liaidly be expected to 
happen. 

Unless, that is; the West were to make 
inuntet -o'ltcessioils siw.lt .in i .tiling ,t 
hall to European integration and with- 

JranffurterJtllflemeine 

' Iimfc III tn'wuu 


drawing US forces from Berlin and else- 
where, which the West could hardly 
consider desirable. 

If substantial, long-term alternatives 
between these two extremes are con- 
ceivable, they have yet to he shown to 
exist. 

In point of fact the Soviet leaders arc 
not ignoring the German Question; they 
have merely subordinated it to nuclear 
issues and thereby set it reverberating. 

As a nuclear superpower and by he- 
ing in a position to step up or slow down 
the pace of arms control the Soviet Un- 
ion has other means of snfely arranging 
its affairs in concert with the United 
States. 

Yet Germany played a major role in 
mcdium-rnhijic missile disarmament and 
will continue to do so in ull further 
moves towurd conventional and nuclear 
urms control in Europe. 

Soviet arms control diplomacy in Eu- 
rope wilt only he done justice if it is scon 
as bearing the German Question in 
mind. 

That is the. true but unlisted agenda of 
relations between Bonn and Moscow. 
Their manner and framework must be 
developed so as to balance the military 
might of the East against the economic 
potential of the West. . 

Only then can predictability and sta- 
bility be ensured in Central Europe, and 
only then can Germany be sure of lee- 
way for negotiation and nf carrying pol- 
lllcal wcighLi , i MlchilclSlUn „ er 
■ (Frankfurter Allgcmdno Zcilwig 
ftirhcuischland. Ill September IVWt) 


Moscow manoeuvres to gain 
an upper hand in Asia 


T lte plan for Asia Mr Gorbachov out- 
lined in Krasn«>ynr.sk at the end of Ids 
tour of Siberia rounds off his attempts to 
stage a diplomatic offensive to ease dom- 
estic pressure. 

Mis plsin for the Far East and the Ta- 
cit ie perimeter of the Soviet empire goes 
into gi eater detail on Gorbachov's 
speech in Vladivostok in July 1986 and is 
elmrac ter i slic of the consistence and con- 
fidence of Soviet foreign policy. 

In place nl threatening gestures, rel- 
ations with the United States, Europe 
nml now Asia arc governed by flexible di- 
plomacy on the basts of negotiations nml 
with the appeal ancc of being able to 
couipiomise. 

It does pose a challenge to the United 
Stales as a naval power, ami a challenge 
by nun-naval means that is far from easy 
to answer because the nucleus of the So- 
viet plan is any tiling but a mere military 
lil-for-tat. 

T he Soviet naval htt.se in Cam Ranh 
Bay in Vietnam and the US naval and air 
forces bases in the Philippines are the 
largest cillici superpower maintains out- 
side its own hnrdeis. 

They ate ol symbolic importance for 
the political piesence of hnth in the re- 
gion. 

Mr Gorbachov's pioposal lor each 
side to shut i|« mu n.s respective bases has 
the propaganda advantage ofl'cing a gra- 
phic and apparently straiglu-lorward ar- 
uiiiueinctit. It is tuned sis a potential gift 
to the Asian nations assembled in Seoul 
for the Olympic Games. 

Under Amcricn's protecting hnnd. 
they have regained sell assurance and 
have either heen economically success- 
ful. like Japan. South Korea. Taiwan and 
the Asean states, or arc making economic 
progress, such as China. 

The protection of the American mili- 
tary presence is iio longer welcomed as a 
matter of course. At times, it is felt even 
to he a burden. 

Import restrictions, nuclear policy and 
the extensive system of nuclear bases 
have drawn criticism from Australia to 
the Philippines and Japan. 

Mr Gorbachov's aim is to make astute 
psychological use of this trend. Other- 
wise, he has nothing much to offer with 
which to gain u foothold in the Far East. 

He offers his services as an under- 
standing aide against American hegemo- 
nial power by proposing, in a soft and 
gentle voice, a freeze in nuclear nnvnl 
potential in the region. 

He also is calling for safety measures 
to prevent naval and air incidents and has 
revived the Brezhnev plan to transform 
the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace, it*—* 
Conferences held by the various 
groups of states are to promote the secur- 
ity policy process. • 

The Soviet plan for Asia is thus com- 
prehensive, but It has its emphases, the 
most significant being China, which has 
guined its authoritative' and median role 
in Asia. 

To he on good terms with Chinn and 
offer the world |is .soon as possible tlic 
spectacle of a .summit meeting with Deng 
Xiaoping is . one of the objectives to 
which the “new diplomacy" has long 
aspired. 

The “ three obstacles' 1 its seen by Pek- 
ing — the Soviet military ihreat lo die 
north, Soviet military support for Viet- 
nam and 1 Soviet military intervention in 
Afghanistan — are fast being eliminated. 

In Krasnoyarsk, Mr Gorbachov re- 
ferred to Kampuchea, from whlfh. the 


Vietnamese arc beginning to withdraw, 
partly due to famine in Indo-C'hina (six 
reported in the latest FAO foodgruin 
report) and partly due to Soviet pres- 
sure. 

A second point of emphasis is Japan. 
In talks with the formcrJsipunc.se Prime 
Minister. Mr Nakasonc, in July. Mr 
Gorbachov hinted that Moscow might 
he prepsircd U> hold negotiations on the 
return smcl demilitarisation of the four 
Kurile islands it has held since 1945. 

High-ranking Soviet visitors to Japa- 
nese research facilities and the Japanese 
Socialist Party have made similar 
liim.s.Thc Soviet Union occupied the 
Kurile islands sit l he end of World War 
II smd Japan lists never tired of saying 
that any improvement in relations be- 
tween Tokyo and Moscow must depend 
on their return. 

During Mr Gromyko's tenure as For- 
eign Minister Soviet diplomats stead- 
fastly refused even to discuss the issue, 
effectively preventing a rapprochement 

A major resison For Mr Gorbachov's 
interest in Japan is ’Tokyo's increasing 
arms build-up. Despite their constitu- 
tional restrictions the Japanese self-del- 
eitce fotees have been increased sub- 
stantially in recent years. 

Nominally Tokyo is not allowed to 
spend more than one per cent of GNP 
on defence, but in effect defence spend- 
ing lias doubled over the past four years 
due to Japan's enormous economic 
growth and the revaluation ol the yen 

Japan is now one of the five largest 
defence spenders in the world, investing 
roughly as much as Britain. France or 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Its military equipment, especially its 
fleet, is extremely advanced — in keep- 
ing with Japanese industrial .standards 
— and starting to cause alnrm in the Pa- 
cific that Moscow has been quick to put 
louse. 

Last but not least, n keynote of the 
Gorbachov Plan is an interest in har- 
nessing the swiftly-growing economic 
and financial power of advanced and 
advancing Asian countries for Soviet 
development projects. 

Were a compromise to be agreed on 
the Kuriles there would no I ongtf. be 
any obstacle to Japanese patt|g/pa,ddfl 
in the development of Siboiwr • 

As Asia came to terms with Moscow 
it could indeed emerge as, the much- 
vnunted focal point of future world 
development. 

The Soviet Union would like to der- 
ive political benefit from this trend. In 
the long term that would jeopardise the 
^Ye^tfMnttyoiiiiQTi the< United Staro^ 
lias so far enjoyed unchallenged. 

Herbert Kremp 

(Die Well, Riinn, 21 September' I W#) 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Does the (single-market) chicken come 
before the (monetary union) egg ? 


A fair amount of .scepticism surrounds 
Ihe Dolors Commission’s efforts in 
Basic to get to grips with the disputed is- 
sues of monetary union and a central Eu- 
ropan bunk. 

The 17-ntun committee, comprising the 
heads of central banks and n few special- 
ists, was scl up al the summit conference in 
l lanovcr earlier this year. 

The committee, chRlred by Jacques Do- 
lors. president of tho Commission, should 
have a report in issue hy next spring. 

I loads of government will discuss at fur- 
ther slops at the next European summit in 
Madrid next June. 

’The issues of monetary union ami a 
central hank are causing extreme differ- 
ences of opinion. 

Standardised 
passports 
are all different 

T he new European passport is .still 
not available in several European 
countries. 

Al the beginning of 1 9X1. the Com- 
munity agreed that, from I January 
19X5. ihe wine-red document would he 
available. The Dutch. Spanish. Portu- 
guese .util Briii'li .iii- -nil w.iiiim: 

“T nc simibardtsed passport will only 
be available ill all countries from next 
year. Only three countries. Ireland. 
Luxemburg and Denmark, have kept to 
the original timetable and have been is- 
suing the passport from I January 1 985. 

Later that year. Italy. France, Bel- 
gium and Greece joined them. Germany 
followed at the beginning of this year. 

Britain is the last. But when the docu- 
ment is available there, it won’t be avail- 
able in all parts of the country. Some 
Britons will have to wail unlil the end of 
next year. 

Newcomers to the Community, Spain 
and Portugal, were given a deadline for 
the beginning of 1989. The Dutch will 
also begin to issue the new passports 
then well. 

hi Germany, there was a rush for the 
passport before the main holiday season 
this year. Not only did this lend lo pro- 
cessing problems — there was a strike in 
flic government printing plant as well. 
Many Germans had- to go on holiday 
uilh provisional documents. 

Tito , s tends 

entirely standardised. They differ .at 
least in price and length of validity. . 

People in Luxemburg have to. pay (he 
leust, the Italians the most. A passport 
valid for 1(1 years costs between 9.27 
and 1 1.57 Ecus in Luxemburg (about 
1 9 to 24 marks), in Italy it costs a 
whopping 170.85 Ecus (about DM354),: 

In France the passport Is hardly 
cheap at 140.27, Ecus (about , DM208). 
hi Germany , people con exchange their 
old passport for a new one for a pay-, 
ment or 14.53 ^cus (DM30). , 

some countries,. I hq passports arc val- 
id lor 1 1) years; m othprs for qnly five. 

Belgians have a choice-— qne, three, 
urfiveyqars. .’/■ 

All German applicants oyer 26 nr? is? 
sued with a passport. valid for 10 years. 

. '(LUbuckcr Nuchrlchteri. 13 September 19KR) 
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ivrrctt, ivi DisiicsiMft 


Some say neither is being pursued fast 
enough. Others advise caution and advoc- 
ate monetary support measures for the 
Single European Market, if necessary for a 
long trunsitinnnl period. 

Fuiulumviiliilists are quarrelling with 
those who think of inoneiary union as a 
crowning achievement — about whether 
currency union .should come first as a 
prerequisite for the Single European Mar- 
ket; or if it should follow as a final step 
once everything else is done. 

British Prime Minister Margaret 
T hatcher Inis, as usual, given her opinion 
without frills. After the I lunnovcr summit, 
she told a reporter: “There will not be a 
iitiiopeuu central bank ns long as I live." 
Neither would there certainly be agree- 
ment on a European government which 
would Iv n prerequisite foi a European 
central bank. 

Her sharp No to French ideas about 
Europe's currency lumre indicated that 
Mrs T hatcher regards these as in lute with 
the rccoinincndui toils made by Bundes- 
bank president Karl Otto Kohl, outlined in 
the I'nmkfurter All^am'iiif A'inuix on 2s 
May. 

Apparently Delors favours Kohl's ideas, 
and it is probably correct to assume that 
tbs} ..rc j;la; nig t 1 l.uii mlc in the ■ *p«. n- 
ing’pliuscsoT thV > consultations’ 

At the same time the fears of many cur- 
rency experts in the Federal Republic, Ihni 
the economically strongest country in the 


EC, Germany, is not represented ns it 
should be, arc exaggerated. 

It is true that Piilil sits with only one 
other German on (he committee, but his 
ideas are shared by many. 

The central dements of Pdld's ideas are; 
that the establishment of a European cen- 
tral bank system is in no wny the inevitable 
result of the completion of the Single Eu- 
ropean Market, and presupposes certain 
pre-conditions that all must agree first. 

T hese inelude extending the European 
Monetary System (EMS) to take in ull cur- 
rencies that do not participate in this 
coni|K‘iisating mechanism, such as sterling. 

T hey also include the total liberalisation 
of the 12 capital markets. The French have 
recently had second though is about tills. 

Furthermore a European central bank 
system must be unambiguously oriented to 
price stability, and be i tide pendent ol poli- 
tical interference. 

A future EC central bunk should have 
its independence as assured as the Htin- 
ilersbnnk's is. It would be best to set it up 
along federal lilies. 

Then it European central hank should 
remain independent not only of member 
governments hut ol Community uisiiiu- 
lions such as the (.otnmisMoit ;md the 
C mmc 1 1 ol Ministers 

What might be obvious to the « iermans 
is for the French. Italians and Spanish Mill 
dillicult to understand, even if attention is 
drawn to how much more stability there 
has been with the German system. 

A- li'ttg as one >*i tw*.» member state-. 
' cannot envisage a central bank nor under 
government influence, then it is pointless 
to talk .seriously about an EC central bank 
system. 


D ifferences of opinion have emerged 
over one of the most important 
points in the Single European Market 
by the end of 1992: indirect taxation 
(principally Value Added Tax and cus- 
toms duties). 

This has become apparent from state- 
ments by the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Nigel Lawson, and French 
Prime Minister Michel Rocard. 

This bodes ill for the goal of getting 
rid of frontiers between states. 

It was already obvious to experts that, 
apart from the opposition which interi- 
or ministers would put up on security 
grounds, their colleagues in finance 
ministries would throw up the most dif- 
ficult hurdles before internal frontiers 
within the European Community colild 
be dismantled. 

Hw^^iwdifijspidntsarion^ducfds to- some 
extent the room for economic mano- 
euvre among countries. Harmonisniion 
involves changes to lax revenue. It will 
also have social nml economic conse- 
quences. 

European integration of (his sort 
means a genuine renunciation of sover- 
eignty. ' 

Finance Ministers arc scheduled to 
meet in Crete to discuss the taxation 
question. Lnwsoii has already dismissed 
the plans 'presented by a British Com- 
1 missioner. Lord Cockfield. and has pro- 
duced one of his own that would not- 
lead to the dismantling of barriers. ' " 
Lord Cockfield has already hod to 
' pay the price for his commitment to Eu- 
: rope. Prime Minister Margaret Thatch-* ; 
E eii has not approved, his re-appointment ; 
to 1 the next Commission i-* *■ n . v* 


1992: disharmony 
over tax 
harmonisation 

French Prime Minister Rocard has 
followed hard on the heels of Lawson's 
criticisms. Although Rocnrd's criticism 
is not so radical as Lawson's it also rep- . 
resents a No to Brussel's plans. 

: The Commission's priority aim was 
not taxation policy ut nil, but a minimum 
harmonisation, which would permit 
getting rid of frontiers without severe 
distortions in competilivity. 

The Commission had proposed two 
VAT rates 1 . Member-states would be an- 
il it led to a spread of between 14 and 2(1 
per cent for the .standard rate and be- 
tween four and nine per cent for the 
concessionary rate. 

■ The current, concept of giving VAT 
relief on exports and imposing tnxes on 
imports would be abolished. 

instead exporters would charge VAT 
and would have to remit the balance lb, 
(heir tax authority after deducting justi- 
fiable expenses ; and tax relief to which 
they are entitled as part of the VAT sys-. 
icm. : 

A clearing house system would be set 
up to balance national accounts. 

The bases of assessment for Customs, 
duties on cigarettes, tobacco, alcohol 
and, all would be standardised and the 
isles aligned. ' 1 

Britain now .want? to retain frontier 


Kohl's ideas also included Ihe demand 
that the Community central bank must ap- 
prove financing national deficits by print- 
ing money. 

This is also not a matter of course in nil 
member states. To many it seems that “the 
convergence of priorities" in a future Eu- 
ropean currency system would be more 
important than the alignment of economic 
and financial policies ihal is coni iiutnu sly 
being talked about. 

There is nothing new in this for the 
Community. At The Hague summit con- 
ference 1 9 years ago the heads of govern- 
ment culled for economic and currency 
union and entrusted n commission to clari- 
fy the technical details. 

Under Ihe chairmanship of the then 
Luxemburg Prime Minister, Pierre Wern- 
er, experts recommended n graduated plan 
in 197(1 that extended from ;l gradual re- 
duction in the spread of the flue! tuitions of 
Community currencies to coordination ol 
central bank intervention and the esta- 
blishment of u '‘Community body under 
the management of central bank presi- 
dents." 

Two demands of (he Werner Plan were 
fulfilled with tho EZurnpcun Monetary Sys- 
tem, and the creation of (he Ecu. even it 
they only inelude certain tneiiihcis ol the 
Community and do not always I one non (•• 
everyone’s satisfaction. 

I here is considerable dispute about tin - 
liter steps, particuluily the iiutisii tonal 
phase ut a "paiullcl cuiieney’ and the esta- 
blishment ol a reserve Itntd. 

It is also questioned whether .t ccim.il 
dceistt m- ilia king committee t> iiceV'*-u\. 

But there ts »«ne point on which .ill are 
agreed, the experts and politicians dinuUI 
not let themselves be pressured inn* coin- 
ing ion quick decision 

They will not do that anyway. And in 
this expectation there is the hope ol a lone 
dehbeiame pr< ve" 

Currency union is a mirage — seen only 
in Ihe distance. y» l7t ., y /. „/ 

I Frankl niter A Ilium an,. Zcuunu 
fur ftvui'Chljnil. I.t SepiernKT t , <s.->» 


controls on the grounds of internal se- 
curity and For health reasons, and just 
simplify taxation. 

When imports and exports arc dere- 
gulated among EC countries the market 
will tend to ensure that VAT rates are 
standardised. 

In France the rates are higher than in 
Britain so harmonisation for the French 
means reducing rales. 

Paris says that the government would 
sustain extensive revenue losses which 
could not be compensated for by direct 
t'ax’ation, because of increasing opposi- 
tion to this, and increasing public ex- 
penditure. 

The EC Commission has mode no 
reaction to the statements hy Lawson 
and Rocard because, as n spokesman 
said, the Commjssiondoes not intend to 
indulge to the run-up to the. 
finance ministers' consul tut ions. 

Nevertheless Brussels is surprised hy* 
the position taken up by the French, he-; 
<?iiusc it is contrary, m the stance ndopt- 
' eil tci date by President Francois Mitter- 
rand.. ; 

’ ! J-iCjis on record as haying 'presented 1 
himself ns a committed advocate of ih<l 
Single European MarkeL 
' , Brussels officials see the British ob- 
jections as dangerous, because they in-'. 
. . cjude a fundamental No to the dismatiiE 1 
idg (if frontiers,, decided upon by heads * 
of government, : . 

. •"< The -Co rrjmission maintains that alt- t 
erne llvp .proposals will be mftdo'at the: 


ernatiye .proposals .will be mfede at the: 
finance ministers! consultations. Now; 
they Will have id come clean. : ' ; ' 


■■ 1 1 Ebtsrhard Wisdtorff ! 

’■ (H&ndelxbl alt, DlUscldorf, 13 September; 198K) . 
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Left-wing lerrorixtx claimed rexpimsibil- 
ily for on attempt (u assassinate u key ci- 
\il servant ill I he Bunn Finance Ministry 
(Joys before Ihc lierlin meeting of the 
IMF uml l he World Bonk. They cynically 
“apologised” for (heir failure, saying (lie 
firing in echo nls in uf (heir vuh-nm chine 
gun hud jammed. 

N ews uf the attempt to kill 1 Inns Ticl- 
meyer, one of Finance Minister Gcr- 
Harcl Still ten berg's two pern uncut Mine 
.set-re uirtes nnd a riglit-lmml man to suc- 
cessive Econi niiic Affairs and Finance 
Ministers in Bonn, was hrnken at a Pres* 
conference in the capital. 

It was M) a m. and Kerr StuUenhorg be- 
gan by saying dial til 8.3(1 a.m.. Herr Tiei- 
nicyei jtiM stepped into his Ministry car on 
his way to work from Liuii Ginlesbcrg, a 
Mon n suburb, anil travelled ha rely 50 
yards when unknown assailants opened 
lire from a coppice. 

As die Minister revealed details of the 
terrorist ussasMiiiition hid before going on 
to international economic growth and the 
Third World debt crisis, both key topics ut 
the Merlin meeting, an evidently utipcr- 
tn rltcd Dr Tictmeyer had already left the 
scene or tile attack and sinned liis day's 
work. 

Ihc assailants escaped unharmed too. 
ami on the day of die assassination bid. 20 
September, there was no clue to llicii 
identity or purpose, although Kerr Sinll- 
enherg said ii must presumably be seen in 
connection with the Merlin meeting. 

Bui. as always oil such occasions, chief 
public prosecutor Kuri Rchmann and his 
staff immediately took charge ofihe inves- 
tigations. and a day laicr ail anonymous 
letter was received trom person or persons 
claiming to have been to blame. 

Were they members ol the RAF. or Red 


TERRORIST MURDER BID FAILS 


Ambush believed linked with 
IMF, World Bank meeting 


Army I net ion, a German urban guerrilla 
group of left-wing terrorists who were 
mainly active in the 1970s? 

Or were the woukl-he killers members 
of militant smaller “autonomous" units, 
cither or both aiming to strike yet another 
blow at the imperialist economic system? 

Rclummn immediately assumed that 
"autonomous’' militants must he to blame, 
especially as masked assailants armed with 
slicks hail broken up a debate on the IMF 
in Hamburg the previous evening. 

It is hunt to iimiginc the RAF using 
shotguns, as the Gmlcxhcrg assailants did. 
Mut (he MAI-' was just as keen on breaking 
up the Merlin meeting. 

The attempt on the life of a man whose 
name is closely associated w itli the World 
Hank ami the IMF would be consistent 
with the aims of the RAF. 

Hi Tiel mover's rise began when lie. as a 
Christian Democrat, energetically disput- 
ed claims made by Social Democratic 
Economic Adairs and Finance Minister 
Karl Schiller at an election meeting. 

Free I )emocralic Economic Allairs 
Ministers I Ians Fridci iclis and ( )tto 
l.niuh.wlorll also appreciated Ins advice 

Under Sl'l) Chancellor Helmut 
Sell mid i . he was n head of department at 
the lid Minnie Adairs Ministry and agreed 
to he the Social and Free Den me ratio coal- 
ition's key adviser on cyclical policy. 

Me is reputed in have advised C ount 
l.aiiibsdoili on the policy report that trig- 
gered the break-up ot the .SI’U-I-'DI* coali- 


tion in September 1982. When the Chris- 
tian Democrats were returned to power 
in Sioltcnhcrg had Dr Tielineyer trans- 
ferred from the Economic Affairs Minis- 
try. 

At die Finance Ministry lie was put in 
charge of finance policy fundamentals, of 
financial relations within the F.uropcan 
Community framework, of monetary, mo- 
ney and credit policy mid of much, much 
more. 

Nearly all paperwork in conned ion 
with national ami inter national confer- 
ences is cleared via his desk, and when 
( 'hnnccllor Kolil makes a government pol- 
icy Maicnicni on monetary mailers, Herr 
Tictntcycr can be sine to have been instru- 
mental in drafting it. 

I le stands in lor 1 lerr Stolienl\.*rg at the 
C'luh of Ten or in Brussels when the Min- 
ister is either unable or unwilling to attend. 

As deputy governor of the World Hank 
lie was also in charge of preparations for 
the Merlin meeting of the IMF and the 
World Rank. 

The more competitive and authoritative 
lie is. the more inllueiilial a senior civil ser- 
vant so close to such important levers of 
power will be. 

Finance experts ungrudgingly acknowl- 
edge lien ru.iuu.-ycr ns a brilliant econo- 
mist most keenlv commuted to his work. 



Survived attack and went back to 
work . . . Hana Tletmayer. 

( I'lion »: .Sven .Simuii) 

Some have described him as incredibly 
haul-working, others as a workaholic. 
Many who have been associated with him 
or asked his advice will agree that the or- 
ganiser of this year's IMF and World Marik 
meeting has the unusual combination ot a 
brilliant mind nnd a practical ability to get 
things done. 

He nlso seems to have strong nerves. 
Before driving off to work lie told the po- 
lice the weapon (hat had just been used 
might well have been a shotgun. 

He said the bullets hit the car but did 
not penetrate the sheet metal. 

Uih Itcrgdoll 
i Suiltk-iilM'lK- £ul gnu. 

Mini uli. 21 Si-pik-nilM l‘»ss, 


Discarded machine gun stolen 
in Red Army Faction raid 


Politics at first hand 
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S ecurity authorities changed their 
minds within hours about the at- 
tempt to assassinate Hans Tielineyer, 57. 
Mule secretary at the Federal Finance 
Ministry. 

They first thought the unknown ussui- 
liuils' intention had merely been to fright- 
en Herr Tietmcyer and people attending 
the Merlin IMF and World Bank meeting. 

The attack had been staged in such a 
dilettante fashion that the Red Army 
Faction (RAF) was apparently ruled out 
as the culprit. 

Hut then the weapon was found at the 
scene of the crime. It was identified as 
one of several stolen when the RAF 
raiilcd a gun dealer’s in Ma.xdorf, near 
Ludwjgshnfcn. 

As an official engaged in the investiga- 
tion put it: "We then knew we were deal- 
ing with an RAF group.” The anonymous 
loner claiming responsibility for the -at- 
tack merely underscored the point. 

What was intended to happen? The 
authorities are working nil two possible 
lines of approach: . 

• 1 lerr Ticimcycr and his driver were to 
Imvc been killed, hut n sub-machine gun 
the assuilanis had with them jammed. 
This interpretation is supported by the 
full sub-machine gun magazine found at 
the scene of the crime. 

• ’I heir aim was to uhdiict Herr Tict- 
meyer. Arguments that lend weight to 
this possibility arc that the gun was aimed 
low, at the body uml tyres of the car. . 

The ussiiilants 1 intent ion could have 
been to hit the car’s tyres and the two 
men's legs, thus immobilising them and 
making it easier to abduct them. 

In recent years security experts have 
argued that hostage-taking is unlikely, 
the abduction of Hanns-Marlin 1 Schleyer 
in 1977 having shown that Bonn will not 


yield to blackmail. Besides, so many 
RAF terrorists have been taken into 
custody in recent years that Germany’s 
left-wing urban guerrillas are no longer 
thought to have the manpower they 
need to stage such an operation. 

The four-page letter claiming respon- 
sibility for the attack is in two parts. The 
first explains, on behalf of an RAF 
Khalcd Aker Command, that the attack 
was carried out in connection with the 
Berlin IMF and World Bank meeting. 

The second is a joint declaration by 
the RAF and the Italian lirigaK s ffosse. 
or Red Brigades. 

Differences in origin, development 
and objectives of the RAF and the Red 
Brigades must no longer; it said, stand 
in the wny of their joint anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

The security authorities have noted 
for over a year that the RAF is keen to 
enlist Red Brigade support, but the Malr 
inn terrorists had seemed to keep their 
distance from the RAF. 

“The joint declaration now Indicates 
that a common basis has now been 
found,” an official snys. Yet there Is no 
specific evidence that hnlinns had any- 
thing to do with the Bonn raid. 

■ The experts were still unsure whether 
further moves might he cxpdclcd. 
“Whenever the police are working flat- 
mil the terrorists go to ground," an offi- 
ciuL said. “They have always done so in 
thd past. 

“But after the Failure of their attempt 
to assassinate Herr Tielrtieyer they may 
now be under especially heavy pressure 
to Succeed. We must wcjrk on the as- 
sumption that they still have something 
planned." 1 •' J 

Horst Zimmenmnn • 
' (Bremer Nechrlchton, 22 September IV88) 
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Rulf Dohreiidorf, who wrote tills article 
Tor the national weekly. Die Zelt, is a 
former head or (he London School or 
Economics. He is now Professor of So- 
ciology nt Constance University. 

N o-one needs reminding that our 
friends and neighbours arc some- 
what surprised by the re-emergence of 
German questions they have long dis- 
missed as over and done with. 

Even Central Europe is an issue 
fraught with uncertainties. Can one ref- 
er to a new “romanticism of the Third 
Way,” tu quote Hans-Ulrich Welder? 

Is Central Europe to he seen ns a 
“common house" furnished by the Ger- 
mans’? Does it stand fur a parting of the 
wnys with the West that calls to mind 
embarrassments of old? 

Or, quite differently, is l ■-astern Lu- 
rupc to he invited to join a “permitted'’ 
sciiti-Wcsi? 

Andre Cilucksmann is by no means 
alone in having w ritten about the anxie- 
ty to which such speculation gives rise 
in France. 

In the English-speaking West and in 
countries that go along with it brows 
tend to he furrowed about what the rest- 
less Germans are up to again. 

Issues of this kind form pari of the 
background to questions Gentians are 
asked that arc much more specific, il 
posed less often. 

Maybe Germans who tire Ireipieitt 
travellers and whose opposite numbers 
occasionally forget where they conic 
from are more lainiliar with these other 
questions. 

They too deal with an aspect ot Ger- 
man nationalism, but are likelier to he 
related to economic than to political is- 
sues. 

“Germans'” pi « -| -I- «ill*.r. •*Ikiw\.i 

tnennomt made ol larger markets or of 
international cooperation. “Ah yes. it's 
all dilferent there!” 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
seen by many as lhe Japan of Europe, 
wiih an impenetrable defence line of 
partly cultural, pnrtly institutional pecu- 
liarities. 

In one respect some sec the Federal 
Republic as even worse than Japan. The 
Japanese are fell, nt least under Premier 
Nakasonc, and even more markedly un- 
der Premier Tukcshita, to have begun to 
boost domestic demand so as to reduce 
export surpluses (so people say). 

That is seen as a contribution toward 
international economic stabilisation 
that is deserving of meritorious men- 
tion. 

h leaves only the Federal Republic 
Mill viewing its balancc-of-paymcnts 
Mirplus as a virility symbol, pointing in 
only one direction: upward. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Time for the Germans to 
answer some questions 


The Germans arc seen as not being 
prepared to discuss making a contribu- 
tion of their own toward striking an in- 
ternational economic balance. 

They may fairly be said to be not even 
prepared to do so. German spokesmen 
never tire of mentioning the allegedly 
deleterious effect of the 1978 Bonn 
economic summit. 

The “locomotive theory” which was 
so prevalent nt (lie lime, the argument 
that by boosting domestic demand Bonn 
could give the rest of the world a slim in 
the arm. ns It were, is fairly and squarely 
blamed in Bonn for higher inflation, 
harsher recession and heavier sovereign 
debts. 

This combination, which led to power 
changing hands in Bonn (from Helmut 
Schmidt's SPD-lcil to Helmut Kohl’s 
CDU-lcd coalition) in 1982. is seen by 
some as a consequence of German com- 
pliance with international demands. 

Stale secretary Otiu Schleeht of the 
Bonn Finance Ministry never tires ol 
stressing that there will be no repetition 
uf l‘»7N. 

Ollier German world travellers, such 
as the Free Democrats’ Count Lambs- 
dor If. make this p<um even mure tren- 
chantly. They relate all criticism ol the 
German attitude anil level serious ac- 
cusations at the United Stales in return. 

Their line of argument is: “First pui 
your own house in order; only then can 
you make anv demands of us." 

\- in.iio people !•_ •-! dial Aniei K >i s 
house can' only be 1 pul ffi order wirn 
German (and Japanese) assistance, po- 
lemics of this kind are unlikely to lead 
to fruitful discussions. 

They arc likelier to lead to the con- 
clusion that the Germans simply don’t 
wont to play ball. 

It is not a matter of one viewpoint or 
the other being right or wrong but of its 
politico-psychological effect, as the Jap- 
anese have been well aware for several 
years. 

The Federal Republic, in comparison, 
is Mill reeling under the trauma of (he last- 
but-onc Bonn economic summit. 

fn this connection mention must be 
made of the question why the Federal 
Republic has derived so little benefit 
from the fully-fledged 1 980s boom. 

Growth rates need not be on o par 
with those of, say, Spain or Portugal, but 
how docs Germany compare with Bri- 
tain or France? 


This year's German growth rale com- 
pares well, but in recent years it has 
badly trailed that or com parable coun- 
tries. 

Might Bonn not have done belter lu 
give the German economy more of a fil- 
lip? This nuiu rally brings us to the tragi- 
comedy of the German taxation reform; 
it also raises the problem of corporative 
inflexibility of political decision-making 
processes and; at the very least, ‘to the 
conclusion that (lie Federal Republic 
lias evidently gone its own sweet way. 

The next deadline is 1992, when Ihc 
single internal market is due tu conic in- 
to force within (he European C'oinimiii- 
ity. It has not gone mmoiiml that this 
issue prompts less interest in the l-'eder- 
nl Republic Thun in any other member- 
country. 

A survey for the European Commis- 
sion has just shown that interest in anil 
eiHliuasiiisin about Europe are rapidly 
declining in Germany — and increasing 
elsewhere. 

Above all. the 1992 deadline and 
what it stands for lead to a number nl 
discoveries, some of which arc here cit- 
ed as e samples. 

The monopoly pnsition enpiyed by 
the German Himdcspusi and the links 
between it and Siemens can oiilv be 


DIE®ZEIT 


termed notorious. In the telecom sector, 
at least, this is one of the greatest obsta- 
cles to European integration. 

Power structures in business and in- 
dustry are less readily apparent, but 
when a European competitor of a lead- 
ing German company tries to buy its 
way into the German market it occa- 
sionally encounters difficulties for 
which identifiable quarters, such as a 
leading German bank, may be fell to be 
io blame. 

In cases such as this the German 
economy seems to have much in com- 
mon with Japan (except that Bonn lacks 
a string- pulling government agency 
along the lines .of the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry). 

The German economy is then felt to 
resemble a network of lies with hatches 
that arc battened down ns soon ns exter- 
nal threats materialise. 


“You simply can’t get it fool oil the 
ground in Germany.” foreign entrepre- 
neurs say. This comes as a surprise to 
Germans who feel they buy virtually 
nothing but imported goods. 

Maybe this impression belies the real 
market share held by imported goods — 
just as it fails to reflect the difficulties 
foreigners see in trying to gain a foo- 
thold in the German market. 

It seems to follow rules and a logic of 
its own, yet in reality it isn’t a separate 
market but a strange blend of market 
forces and powers. 

This definition is made advisedly. 
Part of the singularity or (he German si- 
tuation is not organised; it is due to cul- 
tural considerations. 

The same, incidentally, is true of Ju- 
pnn and. iini| ties (ion ably, of other Euro- 
pean countries. 

A Wmiiemberg nnisnii would be ill- 
advised to call on his customers driving 
a Japanese car. while industry — even 
without govern in cut slogans — tends tu 
prefer German bids. 

German munagers of (lie German 
subsidiaries of foreign companies at 
times feel they need to "apologise" to 
friends and colleagues for their "disloy- 
ally” in not working for a German firm. 

From the viewpoint of oilier coun- 
tries there are non-iurill barriers dial 
can be cliiiiinnicil ueillici by ncgoii.iiioii 
nor by experience. So in this icspeei. ;i». 
in others. Germany is dilferent 

Maybe ii is .in exaggeration to inter • 
pi el rile pc cull. it Hies here mu lined 
"German (eeouoime) nationalism" A 
number of accusations can ecu airily K 
slumped "return to sender " 

A lull he i factor i> that the I- edei.il 
Republic oj Germany no longer li.is.my 
really el lech vc spokesmen in the West. 
There is a lack of people capable of ex- 
plaining rile German position in i-.ini. 
of the concepts on the basis of which 
debate is conducted. 

This is a tricky issue, yet one on 
which plain speaking is indispensable. 

Chancellor Kohl is in an outstanding 
position in this connection, but he is not 
given to taking part in discussions with 
facts, with irony or even with pleasure. 

Foreign Minister Gcnscher is increa- 
singly felt to be a man who keeps to his 
own agenda, an agenda that docs not in- 
clude the issues raised here. 

Neither Finance Minister Sloltenbcrg 
nor Economic Affairs Minister Bange- 
mnnn has made it his business to explain 
the German position to others — or to 
explain international viewpoints to Ger- 
mans. 

Bundesbank governor Khrl Otto Pbhl 
can best be said to have done so, but he 
may often have been too keen to defend 
the central bank's autonomy, impor- 
Contlnued on page 6 ’ 
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Pessimism over Gatt likely to boost 
idea of Pacific trading bloc 


M ost Pacific Hus in Mates have heal- 
thy economic growth. Much has 
been written and said about this “Pneific 
powerhouse”. 

It is an economic Nine in the making 
which, in terms of population and econ- 
omic potential, might turn out to he 
even more significant than the post- 
1992 European Community and its 
■single internal market. 

There lias been specific discussion of 
the United States and Japan setting up a 
free trade /one. 

T he idea was first mooted by the Am- 
ericans. for a long time, the Japanese 
did not take the ideas seriously. Hut now 
they arc changing their mind. 

A variety of arguments can he nuir- 
sliullcd in support of setting up a I’iicific 
free trade /one. One is that overall ux- 
pectations of the likely outcome of the 
Galt Uruguay Round are extremely pes- 
simistic. 

Holh Japan and tile United States 
view the merger of the European (,'om- 
niiinily countries, with their target of a 
single internal market, with consider- 
able mistrust, feeling the Europeans 
may batten down the hatches and cut 
lliemseKes off in trade policy terms 
from the rest of the world. 

Much that has been heard of late in 
Brussels seems to fuel tile tires of these 
tears. So selling up an Amcrican-Japa- 
nese free trade area would possibles he 
an effective counter-measure. 

1 1 might both prevent the European 
Community from pitching its tariff har- 
riers too high anil speed lip negotiations 
to break down tariff barriers within the 
Galt framework. 

Yet it would he a mistake lo imagine 
that plans for a Pacific free trade zone 
were merely a reaction to the growing 
strength of the European Community. 

There have been many trade policy 
clashes between the United Slates and 
Japan in recent years, often accompan- 
ied by strong words, such us talk of a 
semiconductor war, and endless legisla- 
tive bids along protectionist lines in the 
United Slates. 

This is mainly because the two lead- 
ing economies of the Western world 
have been trying not to settle dispulcs 
by generally valid rules but to discuss 
and resolve them individually. 

There have thus been juicy disputes 
over citrus fruit, beef, electronic com- 
ponents, cigarettes and shipping rates, 
to name but a handful. 

Yet all this hue ami cry must not. 
blind us to the fact that America and Ja- 
pan have, with very few exceptions 
(such as on rice), always agreed on 
terms. 

The fewer disputed issues that re- 
main. the greater will he the incentive to 
follow ci mnl less individual provisions 
with wider-ranging agreements. 

We must bear in mind that ties be- 
tween America and Japan sue very 
much closer than many people imagine 
in other parts of the world. 

It isn’t merely a matter or economic 
considerations; defence and many other 
political issues arc also involved. 

Hut the strongest common interest 
must .surely, he in developing and mar- 
keting new technologies, such ns dutn 
processing and telecommunication, new 
materials and biotechnology. 

The advantages of a free trade zone 


ttnriitt 


arc fell hy its supporters in both coun- 
tries to include its .stabilising political 
efreet. 

Here loo the reality lias in some re- 
spects niiiile furl her progress tliiiii 
might, from a distance, appear to have 
been the case. 

The US defence concept for the Pa- 
cific has, for instance, long been 
hacked up hy deliberate moves in Jap- 
anese development aid aimed at pre- 
venting individual island republics, of 
which the region has dozens, from 
opening up to the East Hloc. 

T he more what has already been ac- 
complished is included in deliber- 
ations on the subject, the likelier and 
more realistic a prospect an American- 
Japauese free trade zone appears. 

That having been said, neither in the 
United States nor in Japan does it have 
nothing hut supporters. 

In both countries numerous econo- 
mists and politicians have voiced tears 
that closer lies might force them to 
abandon independence ami open up in 
alien influences inure than they have 
done in I lie past. 

There can nonetheless he no deny- 
ing that Japan loo is now serious about 
giving serious consideration to the 
possibilities ol such a caching 

link. 

In Tokyo three different bodies, in- 
cluding ihe Ministry of Inter national 

M alay siati Premier Mahathir Mu* 
hamed, who has been visiting 
Bonn, sees the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many us a guarantor of fair and free 
trade. 

Kuala Lumpur is worried that the es- 
tablishment of the European Commun- 
ity's single internal market hy I My 2 
might he accompanied by further con- 
centration on European economics. 

That might make it increasingly diffi- 
cult for Malaysia to sell goods to Eu- 
rope. He was reassured on this point hy 
holh the Bonn government and Gcrmun 
industry. 

At a gathering of businessmen in Co- 
logne Tyll Neekcr. president of the 
Con federation of German Industry 
(UD1). assured the Malaysian Premier 
than Gorman industry wax all in favour 
of keeping the European market upon 
even once the single internal market was 
in force. 

|)r Mahathir had earlier cimvitssed 
support for stronger German economic 
commitment in Malaysia. His country 
was rieli in commodities' and hud a 
skilled labour force, he said, 

German businessmen should invent in 
Malaysia. Despite recent reports to the 
contrary; there was no cause for alarm 
about either political stability or Kuala 
Lumpur’s credibility. 

Explanations may still be needed on 
Malay sin n domestic affairs, but the 
economic statistics spunk Tor them- 
selves. 

The Malaysian economy has flour- 
ished since Kuala Lumpur decided lo 
encourage the private sector. Growth 


German question 

lV ffl linnCf Continued from page B 

R/vf tant though that may be. It is not for 

. . the Opposition leader to defend the 

h|/\p government’s record. 

£5 Besides, the “German nationalism" 

here analysed is not one of his favour- 
Trudc and Industry, are busy weighing itc issues. 

up Ihe pimped, and risks. What is more, there is a shortage 

In ihe United Slates views and facis nowadays of unofficinl spokesmen for 
are being compiled for u Senate sub- t| le Federal Republic ion. 
committee. What then happens will dc- There are various reasons why. one 
pend in no small extent on the result of D f which brings us bnck to Ihe initial 
the US Uesuicntnd elec, tons. remarks on Central Europe and allied 

1 he Republican candidate. Vicc-Pre- topics 

™, ( v7l"r Sl ':| iS T'™" bc " German fascination with the West 
suppotter of the free trade /one prop,.- |las cimk . d tlfr and „ gri . :1I dca| ofc „. 

if Treasury Secretary James Baker invested in the East, 

were to be u member of a Hush adminis- < ? crm “ n , |,oll " cln " 5 ' miGleetuais 
trillion it would then include a pioneer •=«=» businessmen are at times so 

of the proposal ami stand a fair chance ""T. led ’ " nd inler- 

nl speeding tip the pace. aslcd - ,rc 1 nds 1,1 Lnsl<;r " a«d 

Premier Tnkcshila of Japan is known ! hc S " vlul Un,on ,hal ">7 •» neg- 

to be as keen a supporter of selling up a ‘? cl lho vc, >' e rm,nd "' ork fmm »“<* 
comprehensive free trade /one com- . 

prising the two countries as his prede- ^ ew w ^° l h'iy bound in 

cessor. Mr Nakasonc. was. explain in Paris, London and Wushing- 

I low long might it take for the propo- ,on whal is happening in Germany are 
sal to he put into practice? Views at ,ow . wcnk to . introdl,cc the results of 
present seem to vary widely, depending d,c * r travels into the German public 
on the assessment of opposition to the finite. 

idea that tnevitablv exists in both coun- None of this need lead lo dramatic 
uies. conclusions', at least; not yet. No-one 

I here is no talk vet of specific negoli- witl * forth fcul 0,1 the ground can doubt 

at ions, but that could quickly change if Itoil ,hc Federal Republic is firmly 

Mr Hush were to nin the Presidential committed in the West, 
elections. No-one who can rend economic sta- 

I lien, it is generally assumed, there tistics will doubt that the German 
would he at least two veais ol negoti- economy is inseparably interlinked 
alions. with the international economy and. in 

Hearing in mind the need to ratify the particular, with the OECD market, 
terms agreed, an Ameriean-Jupuncsc Yet it would do no harm if questions 
free trade zone would he unlikely to asked of Germans by a number of pen- 

eome into el Ice t helorc the mid- 1 99(>s. pic m the West today were taken In 

Peter t Ulrich heart and answered. 

(I'rnnkfiiMcr Allpimcinc Zciiuny lltllf Dahrciltlorf 

lur Dcuischlnntl. l»Scplcmbcr IvkSj (DivZcii. Hamburg, vsvpu-mbi-r ivsxj 

# tal, especially where the productivity 

lv| QlQVClQn PIX/T ond effi ciency of privatised companies 

ITLaiajaiaLI M. LYi needed improving. 

i • i • He also sought approval of Kuala 

DringS lllS Lumpur’s New Economic Policy (NEP) 

® by German industrialists who felt that 

frx D/vnn ,he NEP * formulalcd to 1970, with its 

IU DCJll II aim of increasing the Malayan share of 

industry, might have an unfavourable 

this year is expected to be well over sc- effect on investment conditions. •> • 
ven percent, utter 5.2 per cent in 1987. The aim of Kuala Lumpur's structural 
The manufacturing sector olone has policy, he said, had been to-JHarc econ- 
reported a growth rate of 1 4 per cent. omic assets roughly three ways among 

Much of the growth is due to higher Malays, foreign investors and other 

private spending. In the first eight domestic ethnic groups, 
months of thi-s ycnr private investment Thc bumipulrils , or sons 0 f ,hc soil, ns 
was up eightfold on the eorrespondtng Malays „ rc known . s0 far own only 18 

period of i 87. per cent of the country’s wealth even 

Growing export earnings ense (he „, nugh lhe NEP is schcdu lctl Tor com- 

burden or. the bulpncc or ■ pay men ^ } - 

which is currently in surplus to the tunc r T , . . , . . -..i,. 

of Six billion Malaysian dollars, or / ,c e«ycri™s'm had yet to dec* 
roughly ()M4.2hn. * ,' vould h . cn ?>» anyow 

Mis government planned to continue *' 1 > , „! nvc " cd ' » Matoytin before *1 

with its present policy eome what may, dc,ldh " e cou d h , e 5ure ° C "J°5™8 £ 

lhe Malaysian l'remici said. A wide- c,lrr “ valld fre0 ,rade f ™™ cwort 


Malaysian PM 
brings his 
case to Bonn 

this year is expected to be well over se- 
ven per cent, alter 5.2 per cent in 1 987. 

The manufacturing sector olone has 
reported a growth rate of 1 4 per cent. 

Much of the growth is due in higher 
private spending. In the first eight 
months of this year private investment 
wiix up eightfold on the corresponding 
period of 1987. 

Growing export earnings case thc 


of six billion Mnluysiun dollars, or 
roughly DM4. 2hn. 

His government planned to 'continue 
with its present policy come what niny, 
the Malaysian Premier said. A wide- 
ranging privatisation programme was 
due to hive off government holdings, es- 
pecially in transport and services . 1 

So far Kuala Lumpur has privatised 
14 Mute-owned firms, including n con- 
tainer lermnut, the notional airline, n 
shipping company and other infrastruc- 
ture currier. 

Encouragement of thc private sector 
extended Ip foreign Investors too, he 
said, Malaysia was keen to manufacture 
more and higher-quality export goods, 

That wsts q tqrget for which the coun- 
try would need a continuous inflow of 
foreign know-how, technology and capi- 


Gcrnian industrialists were critical of 
Malaysia's higher wage costs. They 
might still bc lower than Singapore’s but 
could no longer compare with those of 
cither Indonesia or Thailand. ; 

The Malaysian , premier said this 
seeming disadvantage y/as mor$ than 
offset by other, relatively favourable 
aspects. ' ' : • ! • ' 

Malaysian workers were fairly \vell 
educated, and the country had an Infrnsr 
tmeture that' could hold' its Own with 
many another. \ 

(Hopdclsblatt, DUsacldorf, 2 1 September 1 988; 


T he Stock Exchange Bill tabled by the 
Federal government in Bonn marks a 
new departure in the German stock mar- 
ket. Its main uim is to establish a legal 
groundwork for a Frankfurt futures mar- 
ket. 

It was tabled at almost Ihe same time 
us thc London futures market, Liffe for 
short, began futures trading in German 
Federal government bonds. 

So London Is still a step ahead of 
Frankfurt. Gorman bonds can already be 
bought on o “futures’ basis in the City. 

In other words, bonds can he bought at 
an agreed price for delivery (and pay- 
ment) a mouth or months later. 

The spot murkci is an indication of 
how thc market rates the prospects for, in 
(his ease, a currency. It docs so in terms 
nf nominal interest rates and thc price 
above or below par at which bonds arc 
trailed. 

The futures market is nil even more 
volatile reflection of how thc market ex- 
pects, again in this ease, a currency to 
perforin, or interest rates to develop. 

At the present stage of development 
the l-‘ rank furl ful ures market cannot pos- 
sibly start trading before the end of next 
year, and it could take longer. 

Dealings in futures used to bc permit- 
ted on German stock markets, but they 
were largely prohibited in 1 9.1 1 . Specula- 
tion. the very essence of Ihe market, was 
vilified on political grounds and in con- 
nection with a number of scandals that 
came to light at the lime. 

Futures trading was resumed in 1970 
in the Form of options. But the legal posi- 
tion is so fraught with uncertainty that 
many German hanks arc most reluctant 
to handle options. 

They keep trade in them lo a mini- 
mum. 

Since the early loxiK futures .md op- 
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Banking consortium sets 
up a futures market 


lions trading has boomed hrcatlilakingly 
on international stock markets. 

Thc trend is partly due to fu lures mak- 
ing it possible to hedge against currency 
or interest-rate risks. 

The demand for provisions of this kind 
has increased since the system of fixed 
exchange rates collapsed and financial 
markets were deregulated. 

In the wake of thc 1 973 oil price rises, 
for i nst n nee, interest rales soared to un- 
precedented heights, while the dollar ex- 
change rate lists been up and down like a 
yo-yo throughout (he 1980s. 

Conventional insurance cover is not 
available Tor risks of this kind because 
claims, when they eome, conic thick and 
fast. They thus defy actuarial assessment 
and cannot he costed. 

Futures trading solves the problem. It 
is a form of speculation that, in the words 
of the song, "makes the world go round." 

The speculator runs the risk in much 
die same way as an insurer does. If his as- 
sessment of the si lualioii is light, he will 
make a handsome profit. If not. he will 
lose, and may lose heavily. 

A consortium ol Germans banks this 
summer set up a German futures market 
holding company. lU’utuhc TenniuNvw 
CniMI. It plans to sum hy trading in op- 
tions on securities. 

That, details apart, is nothing new. The 
newcomers envisaged are futures trading 
in Federal government bonds ami <>n an 
aurced share index. 
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They will enable investors to hedge 
against fluctuations in bond and securit- 
ies markets. 

Thc fact that London has jumped on lu 
the band waggon shows that there is n de- 
mand for futures trading. 

If German stock markets fail lo follow 
suit, this trade is likely to be transferred 
abroad, hiking -some of the spot trade 
with it. 

So the plan to set up n German futures 
market luis been widely welcomed, al- 
though a handful of sceptics argue that 
the Gcrmun capital market is not large 
enough lo enter for more limn a will If low- 
er of a futures market. 

It will he run along Swiss lines, stream- 
lined and computerised. Dealers will 
maintain contacts hy computer only. 

That rationalises dealing and ensures 
that every one is equally well briefed on 
the stale of the market, no matter wheth- 
er they are in KrnnkfurL, in Hamburg or 
in Rosenheim. 

Fears have been voiced lluii fully com- 
puterised trailing mighi cliininnic die life 
and soul of the market: the exchange of 
opinions, keeping an eye on whal other 
dealers are up to. sensing the ■‘atmos- 
phere.'' 

I here are further tears that futures 
market makers may smut end up as an ol- 
igopoly because, ostensibly in order to 
ensure investor safcgiiaids. security pro- 
visions are so strict (hat smaller banks 
and dealers cannot compete. 


As the interests of lending market op' 
orators, ns opposed to the small fry, arc 
largely identical, there will arguably be a 
strong likelihood of nothing but buyers 
or sellers being around at any given lime. 

Swiss experience has shown that this 
problem cannot bc satisfactorily solved 
by requiring market makers to buy or sell 
at any lime on demand. 

Experience in neighbouring Switzer- 
land has also shown (lint a futures murkci 
must bc accompanied by a reform of con- 
ventional stock market dealing. 

Deutsche Bunk director Rolf-E. Breu- 
er, t lie driving force behind lhe rtilurcs 
murkci project, sees it ns the cornerstone 
of a fully-fledged stock market reform. 

A reform or after-hours trading has, 
for instance, been long overdue. It in- 
volves n head-on clash nf interests, with 
dealers calling for longer stock market 
opening hours and Herr Brevier for one 
advocating computer trading to make af- 
ler-liours trading more ''transparent" and 
to upgrade its legal stains. 

Instiuilioiiul investors could then trade 
after hours, which they arc not at present 
per milled to do. Conventional dealers 
won kl then stand to lose much of their 
business. 

German slock exchanges, currently in 
the throes of modernisation costing hun- 
dreds of millions of marks, would then be 
left with com - intensive trading on heliall 
of individual investors. 

'I he debate mi this and other aspects 
may delay the opening ol a fii-rin.tn tu- 
tu res market, but open it will. 

Whether in London or in Franklin t. 
German investors voll soon lv able I* • 
trade in the liilure. and to do so m nil en- 
tirely new dimension 

liencthkr f ehi 
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First there was chaos; then 
came Dax followed by Rex 
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W hen the Dow- Junes Index plum- 
mets on Wall Street or the Nikkei 
Index soars in Tokyo, slock exchange 
dealers and pundits all over the world 
have a dear and immediate pointer to thc 
state of the US or Japanese market. 

These two indices clearly indicate thc 
lie of the land. There used to be no such 
representative German stock market in- 
dex. But there now Is. * 

Dax, short for Deutscher Aktlen-hufex, 
was launched on 1 July. 

The problem was not a lack of German 
indices. Critics used to claim, with some 
truth, that there were more indices than 
shares traded. 

Yet an index such as the SiuURur/cr 
Zeituitg share index will continue to 
make sense. It reflects the state of the 
Stuttgart market, a regional market with 
features tfyat are. strictly its awq, . . . 

Nationally, however, (he situation re- 
mains chaotic. There tire .individual, stock 
market indices, national and financial 
newspaper indices nnd indices main- 
tained hy banks and lhe Federal Statistics 
'Bureau. Each competes against- tjfjib rest; 
none has gained full cind general accept- 
qncc. Ci:-’ • 

Nqw tyigres Lradlnghi plannttTdnlhc 
,;GertT\an 'stock market by the c rid of next 
year, agreomeht on a generally actqptcd 
index hnsbeenlforcedupprrtbtt'bi^kct. 

... Futures 1 trading; iri secj^jUes]&tttLhqbds 
presupposes ait .index tfdjh 

ally accepted apcl . in te ra^jiCftaal ly 
able.' . <, '•i.' r .; i,t* h i . 

• ; As soon as Icgialatfpn has been ttYafted ■ 
and approved,, future* fontraqts Will, be. 
possible both for Individual shiirc queft-/. 
at ions and- for stock exchange' indie! 


just as they arc on other international 
slock markets. 

Dax is accordingly to be followed next 
year by Rex. short for Deutscher Rental- 
Index, or German Bond Index. 

Dax will reflect the performance of a 
Top Thirty German blue chips, most of 
which are traded at all eight German 
stock exchanges. 

This Top Thirty guide to thc market 
differs substantially From thc Frankfurt 
slock exchange index, which tnkes all 
shores quoted in Frankfurt into account. 

The Dax 30 arc a fair cross-section of 
German commerce and industry. They 
include 30 per cent chemicals. 16 per 
cent hanks and 1 3 per cent motor manu- 
facturers. 

: Then come utilities ( ] 2 per cent), steel 
(eight' per cent), electric nl engineering 
(eight per, cent), mechanical engineering 
(four percent), transport (3.3 per cent) 
and department . stores and ■< insurance 
(fust oVer two per cent each). . 

Dnx takes into account ncrirly 6(1 per 
cent of the nominal capital of German 
public limited companies and oyer 8(1 
per cent of shares traded on the German 
stofck marker/ ; . . : 

It will prove invaluable during the hue 
add cry of stock exchange dealings be- 
■twden.l 1.30 a.m. ancT 1:30 p.m. : 

> From mid-October n notice- boaf-d five 
metres wide and iwo metres high Win dis- 
play lhe Dax< Index On the floor .of ihe 
Frttnkfurtitock Exchange. . 5 ! . ' 

: The index Will bo recalculated Once a 
rtiidute, or 120 times (luring tile ek- 
' change’s trading borif#. I ■■ Vi- - ' 

• *■ ■' • v; I' v : :V 1 '•;i;-Air&eus 'Rfcjfiter •: 

-■< ■ (SiuugsriijrZplUlpiirDcSeptoirtbcjJ 9 88) 
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Outdated laws and a lack of specialist 
investigators hamper police efforts 


Economic crime probably costs (lie 
country 20 billion murks a ycur, estim- 
ate the police. Police investigations lace 
big Itiindicnps: there are not cnotigli 
specialists such ns imuingemcnt and lax 
experts to examine files; outdated Ians 
mean that under-eater i lives ti gut ions of 
most categories of economic crime are 
not allowed. This report nus written by 
Knrl-Ilciii/ Kriimni mid appeared in the 
frirnfc/itrier ftiMfJtrJuin. 

V olkcr Ocliin. a senior UK A (cquiva- 
Icnt to the I 'ill or C1D) oflicer. held 
up n newspaper article lie hilt! removed 
from his files. 

The article dealt ethically with wluii 
it said was the indifference of politicians 
and security officials towards economic 
crime. 

Are police am] prosecution staff ap- 
propriately employed V it asked. Cieliin 
said tile [joints were valid ones. 

Cieliin. alone with the head of his de- 
partment. Klaus-llerl'eit Meeker, lie- 
lie ves that tier man legisalion is much 
heller than other c nun trie s'. 

Hut a lack of specialists was a main 
reason why an effective war against 
economic crime was being hand- 
icapped. 

In commercial life, there is a wealth 
of loyal norms and regulations which 
can be infringed. 

As a consequence, of the 358,01 III 
casus of fraud in the crime statistics of 
IMS? only about were classified 

as white-collar crimes. 

The sole help for classifying crimes 
connected with money, property or ac- 
quisitiveness is provided by Paragraph 
74 c of the Law on the Constitution of 
Courts, which lists a wealth of regul- 
ations and norms for which the com- 
mercial crime courts arc responsible. 

Criminal offences of tins .sort are re- 
corded by the BKA according to the cri- 
teria in Paragraph 74 c, hut there arc 
two shortcomings which make the sta- 
tistics incomplete. 

The police are not told about the 
cases (hat arc cleared up by the public 
prosecutor's office nor of the activities 
of inspectors investigating suspected tax 
evasion and investigations conducted by 
customs officials. 

According to Volkcr Gchm about 4(1 
per cent of white-collar crime involves 
lax evasion so that here the crime statis- 
tics are only of limited value. 

In 1987 the police recorded 39,000 
whiic-collur crimes, the same roughly as 
in 1986. In most cases, 25,0^0, the 
crime concerned fraud involving real 
estate und building scherrics. 

Damages were roughly DM 1 .5bn, al- 
though it should he pointed mil that in 
1987 Ruvuriu did not record. any da- 
mages figures due to registration prob- 
lems. 

According to most experts the real fi- 
gure for damages was a lot higher. Ac- 
cording to C jeh nu tux crimes ami an ' en- 
ormous grey area of .crime," m»| regis- 
tered by the police, accounted for three 
to four billion marks. 

■BKA experts with considerable ex- 
perience in i he field csiimmc that the U»* 
l al annual figure for damages Involving 
this kind of law-breaking was between 
DM2IJ and l)M30bn. 

The 3U special inspectors’ offices set 
up at police headquarters in major ell- 
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ies. (lie departments attached to stale 
crime squads and Gchm's own group of 
90 personnel lire not short of work. 

There is no dispute ahmit responsib- 
ility and competence between these var- 
ious departments, lhe decision uboui 
who is to investigate n particular case is 
often made pragmatically according lo 
the standpoint of incrimination. 

The BKA is usually the first to lake 
on the task ol examining ami luinging 
togethei complex iuformalon so as to 
reveal the links between individual 
crimes, because it has computer special- 
ists and enquiries are constantly being 
made by the special is is of the auditing 
service. 

At the request of a Male aiitliniity the 
BKA conducts “pilot" proceedings in 
difficult legal and de facto areas. For ex- 
ample a ease for bodily haiin was inves- 
tigated in Frankfurt against the produ- 
cer nl a wood preservative that included 
a dangerous but not prohibited sub- 
si mice. 

This kind of criminal offence can only 
he solved with considerable difficulty 
and expense, because criminal activities 
of this sort are firmly fixed in the nor- 
mal run or bus i ness activities ami have 
the nppeurunce of legality. In the first 
instance neither the act itself ».*r ilk- 
traces of it become evident. 

In this respect criminals arc clever, 
shrewd and educated, as a survey in 
Zurich has shown; 13 per cent of sus- 
pected criminals have a university edu- 
cation. 40 per cent are in senior posi- 
tions. 

These criminals take every opportun- 
ity of using the services of efficient law- 
yers, according to Gchm. particularly 
taking advantage of loopholes in the 
law. 

One example; a few years ago the Sth 
amended Law Promoting Capital For- 
mation by Employees opened up the 
possibilities of investing in companies. 
Swindlers quickly established ficlitous 
firms so us to get hold of the cash of 
small savers. 

And after the announcement tax 
would he collected at source on interest 


on savings firms, out lo swindle, began 
actively pushing real cslule as a form of 
capital investment. 

Criminal prosecution officials are not 
exactly inexperienced in dealing with 
cases of this sort, often Involving milli- 
ons in damages, but they have to work 
with rather hlunt weapons. 

The only proof uvniluhlc is usually in 
enormous piles of documentary materi- 
al (hut have lo be examined and evaluat- 
ed carefully. 

In dealing with this arduous paper 
work there arc serious shortcomings in 
the regulations governing criminal 
pioecdurcs. Confiscated files can only 
be examined by a public prosecutor or 
judge. 

But what is particularly time-consum- 
ing is the obligation of having to exa- 
mine ns witnesses the ninny victims of 
the suspected crimes. 

Investigators are tundnmcnlally ham- 
pered by a lack of competence in deal- 
ing with while-collar ciiminals. Crimi- 
nal law recognises m major diet is the 
concept ol gang crime, luu there is no 
swell concept w hen dealing with fraud. 

Although in many instances ol white- 
collar crime there are all the signs of 
'organised crime " — illegally employing 
winkers, coiispiiuiorinl behaviour, sell- 
ing up systems m recruit illegal workers 
ami coirupiion - crimes with an econ- 
omic hackgiound are not included un- 
der this rubric in the appropriate regul- 
ations, although previous illegal politi- 
cal pally financing could, by definition, 
be judged as “organised crime." 

1 lie consequences of such legislative 
broad-mindedness urc: in cases of 
crimes of property, no matter of what 
order, prosecuting officials are in princ- 
iple prohibited from making under- 
cover investigations, observing suspects 
or tupping telephones. 

Circumscribing regulations do not al- 
low investigators to make lest purchases 
in cases concerning falsification of trade 
murks. 

Apart from these u.stonishing legal 
.shortcomings, investigators have to deal 
w ith psychological hurdles. Major com- 
panies and banks, for instance, fight shy 
of bringing charges, because they fear 
their public image will suffer. 

Some government offices, which su- 
pervise and control certain brunches of 
business, have the same anxiety about 
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the police, according to Klaus-Hcrbert 
Becker. 

He snid that criminal proceedings are 
usually regarded as the Inst resort when 
all other solutions have failed. 

Many major swindles, for instance, 
ore only mode possible by the eventunl 
victim himself. The wonderful dream of 
“making a fast buck" neutralises peo- 
ple’s sense of caution and due suspicion. 

There have been “gimpcl’' lists in the 
USA for a long time, including the 
names of particularly naive citizens to 
whom one can palm almost anything off 
on the telephone. 

But the lack of suspicion by many vic- 
tims and deceived people can he pri- 
marily seen ns a sign of the climate of 
our performance-oriented and profit- 
minded society. 

All experts with experience in white- 
collar crime are convinced that this kind 
of criminal, alter having been caught 
ami sentenced, is not socially ostra- 
cised. The flabby view prevails that the 
“successful guy" luis had tough luck, lie 
did not know, so to speak, “wJint he hud 
got mixed up in." 

A current case exemplifies this clear- 
ly. Despite being found guilty of serious 
tax evasion a well-known politician lias 
applied, without the turn of a bail . fur 
the chairmanship of his political party. 

If he had previously stolen only a few 
hundreds from someone, angered pub- 
lic opinion would have instantly put a 
slop lo hi.scureei. 

We can conclude from this that peo- 
ple’s reactions to crime no longer al- 
ways follow time-honoured patterns. 
New types of crime and their conse- 
quences have not been fully appreciated 
and assimilated. 

Experts claim that the examination 
alone of confiscated files in u case ol 
white-collar crime can last Iroin 3U 
weeks m a year. The leasmi for this i- 
that there is a lack of specialists working 
with the police — lax and management 
experts are rare and expensive. 

The limited personnel in the specia- 
lised inspectors' offices ure already 
overburdened in dealing with bankrupt- 
cy cases — in 1987 there were 5,700. 

Gchm reports that it is not only handl- 
ing all the paper work that causes strain 
but the BKA's limited capacities to carry 
out investigations. Time and time again 
consultations lasting hours are necessary 
in order to come up with the legal classifi- 
cation of the facts of a case. 

It is also equally as complicated gett- 
ing at who is the person respor^jble ip.9 
company or getting at the, real 'men be- 
hind a swindling firm. 

Environmental crimes show just how 
blurred and weak are the means to hand 
to take action against these wrongdoers. 

There were 17,930 environmental 
crimes officially registered last year. U is 
true that most were trifling cases, 

. ... Police, experience is that what can be 
seen can Vie understood and proven. Bat 
in cases of air pollution the perpetrators 
arc not investigated. 

The consequences for people in* 
volved In environmental crime have 
been mild so far. Many proceeding* 
were halted or ended up with a fine. 
Gchm said that there had not been a 
case of Imprisonment so far. 

There is a revealing explanation of 
(his astonishing aspect as well. Action 1$ 
only take against those who have con- 
taminated a stretch of water, polluted 
the air or dumped rubbish without au- 
thorisation. * 

The results of taking action against 
environmental offenders show .fhqt in 
many instances these serious sins We in 
facfcompletely legal." i 

Karl- Heim Kriimni $ 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 17 September:! 988) 
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Long-term hopes still lie 
with renewable sources 







T he finite reserves of fossil fuels 
such as wood, coal, oil and gas are 
no longer the focal point of the new en- 
ergy debate; the effect of these fuels on 
the environment and the climate is now 
the issue. 

When fossil fuels are burnt, enrhon 
dioxide Is produced, enriching the ex- 
isting amount of CO, in the atmos- 
phere. 

Carbon dioxide and other trace 
gases have n hothouse effect on ilic at- 
mosphere which could affect the 
world's climate to devastating effect. 

So great hopes are being placed on 
renewable energy sources such as sun- 
light, wind, water and biomass which, 
if harnessed on any great scute, would 
prevent any further increase in the car- 
bon dioxide count. 

Klnus Hcinioih of Bonn University 
made it clear al a scientific congress in 
Berlin that these were long-term 
hopes. 

Professor Hcinlulh, a member of ilie 
Bundestag commission of enquiry on 
protection of the Earth's atmosphere, 
made this point at the beginning ol the 
Sixth International Solar Forum. 

He told fellow-seicn lists that hopes of 
renewable energy taking over from fos- 
sil fuels, which still meet about 9U per 
cent of the world's energy needs, would 
be wishful thinking lor some lime. 

The time is short 


Combustion of fossil fuels would 
need, he snid, to be reduced by be- 
tween 60 and 80 per cent over the next 
50 years if the further temperature in- 
crease was to be limited to between 
one und two degrees centigrade. 

Renewable energy would, in con- 
trast. take fur longer than 50 years to 
develop to nn extent to which it might 
be in a position to take over from fossil 
fuels. 

Neither the world’s production ca- 
pacity nor Us technical know-how nor 
its financial resources were, or would 
he, sufficient to complete this task in a 
mere 50 years. 

Priority, Professor Heinluth said, 
roust thus be given to a drastic reduc- 
tion in energy consumption. 

This was particularly true of the In- 
dustrialised countries, which account- 
ed tor about 85 per cent of the world's 
energy consumption. 

A statistically average person in the 

F . a,cru * ; 

about eight times a* much energy as 
•someone in Brazil or China, 

In the developing countries, with 
their swift population growth, demand 
for fuel and power is likely to increase 
father than decline. But how. is this ex- 
tra demand to he met? 

Renewable energy seems suited, in 
principle; to meet -It. It con be har- 
nessed in evenithe remotest arects with- 
out too heavy an outlay. •: 

Besides, sunlight is a commodity of 
which most developing countries have 
plenty, which Is more than be said of 
the northern hemisphere. 

So the Industrinlised countries are 
hoping: the developing world will take 
the lead. . . . . .* .. 

In the industrialised countries low 
energy costs and .a well-developed 
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conventional power distribution and 
supply system arc insuperable obstacles 
to the introduction of renewable energy. 

Market mechanisms alone arc suffi- 
cient to rule out renewable energy as 
too expensive. So bulk orders from the 
so-called Third World are envisaged as 
cutting unit costs and ensuring the 
prices fall lo the point at which solar 
and wind power are competitive in the 
industrialised world too. 

Yet numerous projects backed by the 
GTZ, the Bonn government's technical 
development agency in liscltborn, near 
Frankfurt, and the DGS, or German So- 
lar Energy Society, as joint organisers of 
the Berlin forum, iiuliculc that (his hope 
is unlikely to lie fulfilled Minn. 

As part of the Bonn government's 
1979 special energy programme lo 
harness non-cxltmisnhlc energy re- 
sources the GTZ has undertaken com- 
mitments in 1 2 At ro- A si an and Latin 
American countries. Projects m a fur- 
ther 18 countries are planned. 

The overall objective of this coopera- 
tion with developing countries is to im- 
prove energy supplies, especially to po- 
orer people in rural areas and conurb- 
ations. 

I'l'iKvi engineers ha\e tniind ihe> 

mninlyneed'to roverrtmnTd -ttrifevelcip 
traditional techniques. In Burkina Faso, 
a Sahel zone country, cooking stoves 
have been improved and can be run on 
half the previous amount of firewood. 

New technologies, such as solar cells 
and panels lo genernte electric power 
from sunlight, are technically feasible 
but bear too little relation to their users' 
needs and arc, for the most part, still loo 
expensive. 

So, as GTZ project manager Joachim 
Prey says, it will largely be for (he indus- 
trialised countries to make sure that the 
cost of solar cells is cut. 

Any hopes of technical innovations 
being unveiled at the Sixth International 
Solar Forum that might make renewable 
energy more competitive were soon dis- 
appointed. 

Little headway has been made in 
photovoltnics, the key solar cell sector, 


Continued from page 1 

effectively than an exchange rote fixed 
by governments would have done, ■ 
Now that purchasing power parities 
have for years ceased to lie regarded as 
the yardstick, no Finance Minister and 
no central bank governor has tiny idea 
where the dollar exchange might strike 
the balance that is so keenly sought. 

They would no longer even be sure if 
purchasing power parities were still 
considered to be the sole criterion. 
That is why the market has., to reign 
supreme over exchange rates. 

. The 1 IMF and World Bank meeting 
will reaffirm the by.no means new idea 
that more must be done to boost the 
performance potehtial of debtor coun- 
tries; ■ . ' 

In other respects there will be little 
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Farms banking on the sun 

A two-year pilot project on land near Ludwlgahafen to develop solar energy 
for farming by using banks of photo-electric cells Is costing 2.7 million 
marks, half of which Is from the Bonn Mlnletry of Research. Other involved 
include the University of Kaiserslautern, Pfaizwerke AG, BASF, and a Sie- 
mens subsidiary. iHu.ii.. MkuiIvi^i 

am) others, such ax lie a l si or age. have Since 1980 the industrialised West 

been Midi y neglected. has reduced its research expend Mure in 

Yet a Miiiill-scnle domestic solar this seeicn by livo i birds. Wlmt is nunc. 


pi i we i Million recently mix cited in spending II net nates and shows tin sign 
Bonn shows how useful such processes of si clear strategy. Investment in re- 
coil Id prove if they were only lo be search is imi enough, e-p^ulls when 

adapted lo conditions in 1 lie Third energy prices are low; political el toils 

World. lire indispensable il gicnici use i> to l»c 

I'he development of solar cells made ut renewable energy, 
based mi crystalline silicium. which as So many speakers ;n the Berlin huiuu 
yet is almost the only material used, called loi both diicet subsidies amt 
seems lo becoming to ail end. higher taxes mi energy, the proceeds (<■ 

The best and most expensive cum- be spent solely on renew able eneigy u- 
mereinl silicium cells have still not liar- search and development, 
nested more than I ■> per cent of the I hi*, .wldiiimud less would take into 
‘ “energy that passes through them. ■ account the “true com'* of fossil fiicls. 

Engineers ure now mainly working Today s energy prices, they argued, 
on less expensive manufacturing tcch- da not take the environment si and 

niques. Exciting progress may be re- health cost of fossil fuel combustion in- 

ported. but only in respect of much to consideration. Yet taxpayers still 
more expensive solar cell designs. hove to foot the bill. 

The Bonn government is investing 
DM99ni this year in photovoltaic re- 
search and development, and DM260m Economic SSnS© 

in renewable energy of all kinds. 

That is roughly what it spent in 

1982, whereas expenditure declined to It would thus make sounder economic 
DM 169m in 1986. and ecological sense to invest funds be- 

For purposes of comparison il may forehand in technologies that impose nn 
be noted that this year only DM20 1 m is burden on the environment, 

being invested in nuclear fusion and, for Charging higher prices far energy 
once, only DM7 14m in nuclear fission. based on fossil fuels is fell lo be the only 

In international terms the Federal way in which renewable energy will 

Republic of Germany ranks third, be- stand any chance of holding its own. 
hind the United States and Japan, Jn its The findings of a survey conducted 
spending on renewable energy research by the Fraunhofer institute of Systems 
and development. Engineering and Innovation Research 

in Karlsruhe indicate that this viewpoint 

. * , ; ... is right. 

Ihnlis new - other than protest rallies u fmlnd tha , wind powcr wnldd hove 
and tribunals. been economic in the Federal Republic 

■: WjqicpSQj) . . ta«. W?r -HI not .’by. 1984^ if. “social 

the prnydr wheel whirls, to which tine costs," l.c. environmental nnd health do- 

must add that no nid can be of any uso mage, had been borne in mind. 


Economic sense 


It wuuld thus make sounder economic 
and ecological sense to invest funds be- 
forehand in technologies that impose no 
burden on the environment. 

Charging higher prices far energy- 
based on fossil fuels is fell lo be the only 
way in which renewable energy will 
stand any chance of holding its own. 

The findings of a survey conducted 
by the Fraunhofer Institute of Systems 
Engineering and Innovation Research 
in Karlsruhe indicate that this viewpoint 
is right. 

It found that wind power would have 


unless the recipient helps himsdlf. . 

One developing country is, not tho 
same as another. Asian aid recipients 
would be most upset; nl being equated' 
with others'. 1 

Examples readily indicate how 
effective se|f-help ctiti be.' . 

Argentina; for inslurtcp 1 i used to be 
riqli, South Korea bitterly poor. The 
bopt is now on th&olhcr foot- 

This isri'i due to the, IMF or to the 


. Photovoltaic or solar power was ex- 
pected to draw level with other energy 
sources by 2005. At presents on the ba- 
sis of current cost considerations, it is 
10 to 20 times more expensive -than 
conventional alternatives.' ; . 

Olav Hohmeycr, who presented- the 
Karlsruhe research institute's finding* 
toslhe Berlin forum, arrived at a clear 
. .conclusion in respect of both wind pow- 


bopt is now on tne-oincr loot. er and sbler energy, a.* •• 

This isri'i due to the. IMF or to the ; Disregarding sopial coS(s r '|hc said, led 
World Bank but to the countries them*! ..to .substantial rnisiaveslmenf In energy 
selves. Thai, however, is not tbe ftlUff .- techniques, that, were less Ilyin ideal <ih 
of which “tribunals'* are made. ;■ overall economic terms. - i ^ [ 

•».- •• Franz Tjiomd • \ ... • v-iv-i, •: Jtitg Gdpferf 

'I 1 ; tgliddcuKdif-Zallljrfgj ! . (FjraiikfaiicrAlIjiepicIpcZoiqingiil# 

' t'.! Mijnicli,2>t September J9&U) ; ' Oeut&clihniiil,il.;ScjJiember 19tJJtj 
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Separating fact from fiction in 
the hunt for Homer and Troy 


T here ih .something magical attached 
to Troy, n name linked more to 
myth, nostalgia and fantasy than to solid 
fact. 

Since i leinrich Schlicrmnin discovered 
the supposed location of Homer's Trojan 
War in 1870, scientific knowledge about 
the site has been fragmentary. 

For this reason Troy, lying on a fertile 
plain south of C'anukkale on the Darda- 
nelles, is (me of the best researched ar- 
chaeological sites in the world. 

After Sclilicmunn {1870-1890) his 
collaborator Wilhelm DdrpfeUI (1890- 
1894) continued with the excavation, us 
well as the American Carl W. Hlcgcit 
(1**32-19381. There were lrc<|ucnt sen- 
sational finds, hut Troy has still not 
yielded up ail its secrets. 

Car maker Daimler- lien/ has pro- 
vided DML3 million for a new excava- 
tion campaign, that .should extend over 
20 years. 

The excavation is led by Professor 
Manfred Koifiiiann. 4f>. an authority in 
pre- and early history. 

He lias been licensed by the Turkish 
authorities to continue the investigations 
that have been carried oat at the Troy 
site for 150 years, wjtlt an international 
team of scientists and in association with 
a number of specialised disiptincs. ex- 
tending from the computer sciences to 
philology, botany to gco-pliysiex. 

This nil costs money. Professor Korf- 
tmum has estimated that DM3U0JKK) a 
year is needed. 

Tubingen University has provided 
DM250,000 for the past five years. The 
support from Daimler- Ben/ has done 
more than help Professor Korfmann out 
of a tight spot; it has made it possible to 
begin excavations this summer. 

The firm has also donated a special 
earth- moving vehicle named “Archao- 
mog,’* that can dig, bore, scoop up earth 
and transport everything needed on the 
site. 

After the first five-year period Daim- 
ler-Benz will consider further assistance 
if Tubingen University is not in a posi- 
tion to finance the lengthy excavations. 

The Daimler-Benz executive board is 
already looking at its support for the 
Troy dig for Korfmann is extending his 
responsibilities in Troy way beyond 
those of the purely archneologicnl. 

He wants to maintain the ruins on the 
Hissarlik Hill, whose history stretches 
back to 2800 HC, so that it is ensily avail- 
able to visitors (there arc about 3011,000 
a year) and they are able appreciate their 
significance more. 

Visitors have caused a lot of damage. 
They liuve climbed over the ruins of the 
walls indiscriminately and riven tracks 
across the site. 

The vurious levels , from the pre-liis- 
loric to the Hellenic- Roman periud, are 
identified as 'Troy 1 to Troy IX. 

There are n» explanations of the var- 
ious building peril kIs and thu “proper" 
paths through the ruins arc not marked. 
What has not been Harmed by visitors 
has been attacked by wind and weather, 
shrubs and trees. 

In the three months of this venr's ex- 
cavations Korfni aim's team began to 
clenr the ruins of bushes, to stabilise the 
walls, pul up information notices, erect 
barriers and spread gravel on the path- 
ways. Visitors will be expected to keep to 
these paths. 1 

Korfmonn used the - deep trenches. 


which Sclilicmunn had first dug through 
the site, til the lowest depths as an ap- 
proach road for the special archaeologi- 
cal vehicle he ha.s,"Archaomog.". 

In the upper sections, in the very heart 
of Troy's two oldest settlement phases, 
he has begun to make the excavations 
safe so that they could he retained for the 
future. 

Archaeological excavation has lie- 
come much more sophisticated than it 
was in Schlicnmnn'.s lime. Although he 
was a pioneer of a science that was then 
little known, his methods were very des- 
tructive ami some enormous mistakes 
were made. 

Korfmaim discovered at the Sclilie- 
iiiiiun excavations the remains of two 
graves. I Ic is now speculating whether 
these two graves arc the last traces of a 
burial ground that his great predecessor 
could have destroyed. 

He is also speculating whether archae- 
ological finds that Nchlicmaim made on 
this spot could have originally been hull- 
al objects. This would tun only alter the 
topography of Troy, as it is understood 
to date, but also make corrections to the 
significance of the finds made there. 

In / he Uliinl Homer described the 
Trojan War as a dispute between the 
Greeks and the Trojans. If the tourist 
guides are to be belies cd the burial 
mounds are still to be seen, there lies 
Ajax, there beside one another Achilles 
and Talroelus, there 1 lector, 

Bui the burial mounds nre mostly the 
rein, mis ol earlier settlements, esta- 
blished on or by the protecting rocks, 
and then Troy itself was rc-built nine 
limes on these rocks, because it was rep- 
eatedly destroyed, hv fire, curthquakcs 
or xvar. 

It is possible that thu site was always 
inhnhitcd by the same people, but there 
were probably no such people as “the 
Trojans" as such. Through it was taken 
for granted that in the whole of the Ae- 
gean during the Bronze Age there was a 
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uniform culture. Myccnacn- Achaean 
and in the end Greek, possibly the Tro- 
jans were related to the high point of this 
culture in the 13th century HC. 

It could be that Korfmann's excav- 
ations will provide some answers about 
this. He hopes to find written sources in 
the. building rubble that was tipped on 
the slope for the construction of the 
Hellenistic Temple of Athena (Troy VIII 
nnd IX). No-one hus excavated there so 
far. 

The discovery of written evidence 
would he .sensational — similar to the re- 
cent discovery of n second «r row-head. 
So far only one has heen round on the 
Troy site. There hus heen no written 
evidence found at Troy so far. 

Was there a Trojan War? Korfmann 
said: “There were many Trojan wars.” 

Schlicmann had believed that the low- 
est level had to be cleared away to find 
the Homeric Troy, the Troy destroyed 
by the Achaeans. But before he died in 
IHPO he had doubts whether he had 
pursued the correct path. 

It is true that Troy 1. built on hare 
rocks about 28l)(l BC. is not very impres- 
sive compared with later building phases. 
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supposed that 
Troy was 
the splendid Troy 
VI, with its marvel- . 

Ions hewn stones r . 

that can he seen 1 k 
still. It collapsed in 
1 250 BC - re- 
suit uf an cunh- 
die 
n rum? 

The British journal- 
historian 
Michael Wood sug- 

P- Slnl „,'" l '' mk A Ufa’s work. Aroh 
the War for hoy 

that such war machines were the origin 
of the ‘Trojan I Inrse legend. 

Korrinitnn's research so far at Be.sik- 
Tupc, .smith-west of Troy, indicates that 
Troy's wealth came from its geographic 
position. 

‘The narrow waters of the Dardanelles, 
the only access to the Marmara Sea front 
the Aegean, could only be navigated with 
difficulty because of the .strength of the 
winds and the current. 

In summer, up to the time of Christ's 
birth :it least, it was impossible to puss 
through. I he ships of that time did not 
have a keel and could not tack against 
the wind. In summer a north wind still 
blows >o that one dues not know whether 
•me is coming or going. 

Below the entrance to the Dardanelles 
(und not. us Homer mistakenly reported, 
at Hie .Scjmuiuler e.stuaty), during Iroy's 
great period, the ships had to lie in the 
Besik Bay and wail for the more favour- 
able autumn winds. The crews camped 
on Innd and went no further. 

The Hissarlik cliffs were possihly al- 
ready settled in neolithic limes. In pre- 
historic times, then, the earliest 'Tro- 
jans.'' seeing the ships bobbing up and 
down in the Bay. fell upon the crews: 
your money or your life. 

Anyone who dared to make off for (he 
Dardanelles could only expect to suffer 
wretched shipwreck at the hands of un- 
just nature. 

According to Korfmann, in the time of 
Troy VI, 400 ships could easily have 
pulled in there to be fleeced by the trou- 
blesome Trojans. 

It is no surprise that lime nnd again, 
and not only in 1250 BC. (he period of 
I lomer’s great heroes, the arriving sea- 
farers defended themselves and even 
stormed the coveted fortress of Troy or 
I Ilium, and perhaps used it for them- 
selves as their predecessors had done. .... 

And it would also not he surprising 
that a whole body of robber and hero le- 
gends were associated with Troy, long 
before Homer sang so artistically about 
the long-forgotten times 500 yedrs later, 
(if there was such a person ns Homer and 
if he nloi\e wrote The /f/inrf which tht la- 
test scholarship again accepts). 

Archaeologists come on bizarre dis- 
coveries even today. A hundred years 
ago Schlicmnmi identified the Hissarlik 
illll as thfc site of Troy with the help of 
information of the locality provided by 
Frank Culvert. British by birth but the 
American vice-consul who owned part or 
the Hissarlik mound; Dorpfcld who un- 
earthed the imposing walls of Troy VI 
and also Carl Blegen. whose careful and 
cautious excavations in the 1930s Went 
towards n subtly different iated under- 
standing Of Troy -r but they were all pre- 




mu 

A life's work. Archaeologist Korfmann at Troy. 


(i’luiio: At 1 ) 


occupied by the ruins on the rocks. But 
who had lived (here? A ruler without n 
people? A kind nf beach king, quite 
alone with his courtiers? Where were 
his subjects? 

. Korfmann's predecessors only found 
evidence of an Hclicnic-Rotium culture 
below the rocks, which from boredom 
they left ulonc. Finds of this sort could 
be made elsewhere as well. 

Korfmann has made a survey of all 
Troy's walls on a computer surveying 
system and has already found important 
differences with Dbrpfeld’s plan of the 
walls. He has moved into the area below 
the ruins with special surveying equip- 
ment and with his “Archiiomog." 

With this special surveying equip- 
ment it is possible to register deviations 
in the normal strength of the magnetic 
held on the ground and so reveal that, 
hidden from sight, there are stone road- 
ways, sewage pipes and humus soil, 
signifying that there was an extensive 
lower part of the town. 

Several areas have been exposed re- 
vealing very wide Roman roads, sur- 
faced roudways, houses, fountains, n 
whole, once flourishing, civic organisa- 
tion. 

It was known that a Novum Ilium was 
established in ancient times, but no-onc 
knew what the city looked like. Profes- 
sor Korfmann will uncover more of this 
area over the next few years and devel- 
op a kind of open-air museum. «>■*•» 

The evidence of the remainsipf Troy 1 
VI below the Roman stratarftiujjfit well 
be sensational. They indicate that the 
fortress was once n dominating citadel. 
Below there was a settlement of people 
who were ruled by the inhabitants of the 
citadel, but at present it is not known to 
whut extent. 1 

In future differeniations must he 
.made** between ..the fortress of Trpy 
(Korfmann uses the word acropolis) 
nnd the town or village of Troy. • 

The whole of Troas still holds finds 
that should correct our reading of histo- 
ry. Korfmnnn plnns to devote his life's 
work to the area. 1 He knows that to the 
south there is the ancient enormous; un- 
excavated city of Alexandria Trans. 

• its population was 100,000, an Ae- 
gean metropolis that more than once 
was wiihin n hair’s breadth of becoming 
the capital of the Roman Empire. 

■ Today stones and graves can be seen 
a few centimetres above the earth 
among the olive trees and grass. 

The harbour can still be seen with an- 
cient bollards and the remains ! of the 
quay wall, nnd the old quarry in the fOP' 
thills of Mount Ida. ,.'■■■! 

•. i . . Chrfsiel Heybrocft: 

(Mannhcltner Morgen, 6 September 1988) 
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And so to the bedroom hero 
who becomes a deserter 

"v V V; - ..' ’ :“‘i Schwebentles Liebespaur. They arc to- 
1 ' ^ lal, y lmm crscd in each other. 

• ejrttIUf 11 HU Al IJ flu El Transitoriness and futility hang 

’ ! ' , UrtlftiJn uniilUH' . . I 1 '" thrnnipmnnlv nvnr lhi> friithl fnl-hen ill i- 


• y threat* 

‘ - : '****« f u | cm 

D irector Robert Van Ackeren’s la- | ,omc " 

test film. Die V'cnusfplle, is about f °! T lhc 
uncertainty in two worlds. Tl,c 

A somnambulist is on the move and, bccoir 
under his uncertain glance, the stir-; * lc P 11 
roundings change into a dream world, 
reality into the surreal, a woman into a lL ‘ n 
dream -woman, games become allusions, ” ul 

erotic encounters hecome obsessions. roman 

The pub crawl through the night docs scrmc: 
not end at the last pub. Instead, sleep- 11 

less Doctor Max (played by Horat- Cl ly.sci 
Gunther Marx) ends up in a middle- 
class apartment for a middle-class man '• 
wedding. He had just gone for a stroll ,l * wan 
out of boredom in the hope that som- clinng ( 
cthing interesting would happen. t * u,t c 

‘There is the promising sound of wait/ ” 

music nnd deceptive happiness. The ^ ll 

master of the house's seventh wedding u * ca ’ H ' 
is like an infringement against the purity S, ^ L ‘- 
laws. Ma 

The submissive bride is already l * lL ‘ m 
laughing about the indecencies of the H'.ulki 
unknown guest who is whispering in her ,s l * ie 
car. m S b» 

It is an attempt to make contact that shc is 
comes to a standstill with a frozen smile w,ln 
at a souvenir photo. u«une 

Dream or reality? The stranger 
conics iiilu the np.iiimcni in an unmhi- Aekei 

bTTPTHnmmery telephones frtmi thd MU- 


Schwebentles Lieltespaar. They arc to- 
tally immersed in each other. 

Transitoriness and futility hang 
threateningly over the frightful-beauti- 
ful couple, who arc placed in an “idcal- 
humc-Tikc" apartment, that is like a cave 
for them. 

The fate of (he night wanderer is to 
become an “inhabitant of u cave" under 
(he paw of the mother animal, hut he 
wants in escape from this mouse-trap. 
The bedroom hero becomes a deserter. 

But where to go? The “compulsive 
romantic," as an analyst colleague de- 
scribes hint, goes wandering again. He 
goes out of the cavc-apariincnl into the 
cityscape at night. 

As if controlled by magical power a 
man and a woman race murderously 
towards each other und blindly ex- 
change the expensive shell of their cars 
that crunch together for the hard sur- 
face of the black-shining asphalt. 

This is filthy passion, trivial, common 
ideals, here satirised in a sophisticated 
style. 

Marie (played by Myriem Roussel) is 
the magical dream-woman, whom he 
had known before on the telephone. She 
is the available win ire. the woman Hoe- 
ing to find the ilccing man. In the end 
she is only the ulhei hall nf a unman, 
wlm is mirrored in many images ol 
women but she is never herself. 

She also says what she i.s, winch Van 
Aekereii knows. but the spell b not bm- 


ronin. guts to know six women, who had 
been married before, und flirts with the 
bride's young sister — and becomes un- 
expectedly a key player. 

The calculable power of a frivolous 
fantasy dominates, ft does not deter- 
mine anything but it branches out into 
paths in the night and just obeys a direc- 
tor's instructions: it is men's fantasies. 

Robert Van Ackeren envisaged his 
latest film project as “the portrayal of a 
large, beautiful, but weak woman, who 
carries a small, strong man in her hand- 
hag." 

"And the mbre she loves the man, the 
larger he becomes and the more she 
loses control over him." 

The finished film is more honest. 
Long before this Coco (played by Sonja 
Kirchberger), his betrothed, enters his 
imagination, we learn his secret delu- 
sion; he has fallen in love with an un- 
known voice on the telephone. He be- 
lieves this woman Is the longed-for, 
ideal woman. 

Never tfv 
s how how 

I’ig in more ways than one. 

At first glance she is a woman who 
stands by her man. She has financed his 
medical studies and set up a medical 
practice for hint; u budding medical spe 
cialixt. 

She coos ovqr him and cares for hint, 1 
qitnicls him with erotic invention and 
niises his self-awareness out of medi 
ocrity. 

But she demands! a price for this: the 
absolute right to do whal she will with 
this prototype mah, Iter man. 

The- meaningful symbolism of 1 this 
completely ordihary' couple hangs in a 

picture on thd wall. ' ■' " :\ } .'. 

East Gefmap painter Wolfgang Mat 
llieuer called 1 his couple, wrapped in 
each other’s arms, weightless in space, 



KielerNachrichlen 


This Is men's fantasies, run to cliches, 
supplied with ironic bon nuns, con- 
trolled by programmatic key phrases — 
no way out for miles around for Max. 

The circular form of the film, which 
after any number of cupcrs ends with n 
new Max and Marie couple, shows once 
□gain the powerlcssness of an author 
who went out into the world to use 
men's fantasies for himself, but in the 
end he is his own victim and the victim 
of men’s fantasies. 

These are hyper-realistic scenes from 
a polished photographer, Jurgen Jiirges. 
They follow on after one another like 
pearls from an arsenal of exquisite pic- 
tures, full of sparkle, full of ideas nnq 
subtlety. But despite everything the 
whole fireworks display leaves one in- 
different. 

Perhaps tl|c embittered efforts annoy 
in trying to unmask the self-deceptions 


Pub crawls and erotio encounters in Die Venu&faMe. i : iiiiiviTi.i B «k-r Auiorcm 

mid cliche-ridden life-styles of these , - 

characters, with chilly irony, black Ini- Tnp ilTlZltOtTlV OT 

mour, muted situation comedy, with a A j 

touch of the comic, packed into a real • 

dramatic, climax-laden composition. a voice — 

1 his daydream, which was meant on- 
ly as an experimental setup, develops 1 1 

into a superior, exclusive instrument of ana muen more 

perception. 

It is the dream of a man. who lias not — 1 — — 

fallen into the '•Vcnus-irnp,” but who 

lias always been sealed in his own snare. KielerNachrichlen 

(.nnlncss and helplessness arc por- 
trayed throughout the film. Feelings and 

sentiment arc a thing of the past tor Van . lv 

Ackeren. These were in his two previ- irccU,r 1 ,,rr ’ c lus m,K,c ,Kr 

PUS films, which with this one wtw in- L f MM h"e hsh-hmmi.i^ "Ini. , ...tin- 
(cnilcil in Ik rcgimk-sl us ti irilngv. 

In Ills’ pus, I, was onlv Rains-, Ws-rns-r , A m»«’' V"’P'»>™ in a Ness 1 ml. ai ■ 
Fassbinder, ssiih a similar al,s-naiin S -W 1 ' "'"sv. plays-sl l>> .V- ssn, ..1.1 
sivls'. win. las’kls'sl the cnlsl s, reams in c ' r """ " r " ^"" K 

• tar rs’l ui.inships He siis-s’s’slssl Ism onlv r " m ""“M’swtolh ved |-,.r- 

- wuh considerable vulnerabilny. Uun id Ifs auaumiy . 

Instead Van Ackcrcn’s scenes bask in . S " ct "!f U P ,m ,l ' rl f h,s ’ 'l^ 1 " in - 
i he refinement nf ,hc simaiion. a super,- on J, .'' cu ' s,n » n,i, k ; s ?" ^ n r, ‘ 

nr nrtislry. ih.i mo ..hen betrays fash- ” r ' ,ks :,nd Aml 

ionahlc atlitudcs. ,,n Dunne is irymy In 

Tins ,s I he homage to he frequen.ly Doui£ mW thill „ was comt j y 
conjurcsl-up spin! nf the limes: withnul - 

illusion, without a past, obscene, con- u lh .. 

servn nee. eraey about he ch.lly conlael nevcr secn bul he , a|ks in « s . 

r; . '.'Si JJ “ nn r° r S pe 15 «"tly I Hemer Lau.crbaeh provides the 

, ^ s l e 11 ' 11 ls ' voice in the German version, one of the 

In the Fftimbicrlen Fnm of I9»3 Von muin |lclors in DBrric - s hi h| successrul 

Ackeren wrestled with a new relation- 

ship between ihe seses. In this Trim. T| { e conversalions lhe Wm character 
however, he falls back to lhe all-power- hils with , 1/( . can hcard b lh e audience 
ful concepts of men s fantasies. He also hu , no , b lhe othcr chariKWrs io thc mm . 
seems to be wilhout direction nnd so The cbBr!lc , er „ marricd and wanls 

does justice lo mnny wishes to gel on at work. To his wife’s vcsaiion. 

Is this just a fashionable film . A film j )c j s obsessed with his career, 
breaks hno pieces on its own coolness. -|- be /y/ w complains about, the cxces- 

Marn refavoss s j ve 5 0rc j 0rn over ih e past few years of 

(Frank Tuner Allgcmclnc Z«?llun B hfa masler ’ s | ovc ] ifCt 
ftlr DeuischlanJ. 0 ScpicmbL-r IUKK) The rhnrarl er Him trie« in mnVr his 


nUmi tii i in 

iltlYAI IH kT.-I i iT; W-M ? i 







Th® basic idea cannot ba 


suatalnad In Ms and Him . : 1 • ■■ . 1 . 

; ■ (Photo: Ncup Con muiiWPIlirt) 


D irector Dm is Dome has nude her 
tirsi linglisli-lKiigii.igc him. a s.mri- 
cnl ci ■ nicd s called We .Mi/ Him 

A minor einplnvcc in a New ^ mk in- 
cIuiccTn oltiee. played by 35 -year-nld 
Ci ril I in Dunne, suddenly Marls gcltine 
advice I mm an uiiexpeeicdb vnc.il por- 
tion ol ha* auunnii). 

Sticking up for its rights. Iiis organ in- 
xi.Ms on discussing mutters of policy, pri- 
orities and romance. And the lion insists 
• in doing this while Dunne is trying to 
work in thc office. 

Ddrric said that it was “a comedy 
about men and woman and thc small dif- 
ference between them.” 

Him is never seen but he talks inces- 
santly (Heincr Lauterbach provides the 
voice in the German version, one of the 
main actors in Dome's highly successful 
Men). 

The conversations the Him character 
has with Me can be heard by the audience 
but not by the other characters in thc film. 

The Me character is married and wants 
to get. on at work. To his wife's vexation, 
he is obsessed with his career. 

The Him complains about . the exces- 
sive boredom over the past few years of 
his master’s love life. 

The character Him tries to mnkc his 
boss pay more attention to the female sex 
nnd enjoy life more. 

Producer Bcrnd Eichinger took the 
basic idea for the film from a novel by Al- 
berto Moravia, about n man "in the trap 
of a overpowering sex life.? Warren . D. 
Leight’s script is "a very free” adaption of 
thc Moravia.iulc, 

The Rim was shol in New York. After 
d witty start Durric creates pinny splen- 
didly rirpnic scenes, hut she docs not 
maintain the tempo of the idea: Sonic. of 
it js idiotic and rubbishy. . 1 ■ 

f But wlipi is worse, it is boring. I bc ba- 
sic idea cannot he sustained throughout 
ihelengih, bfthefilm. : • 

.. There is Utile, .of New York-S atmos- 
phere In the filmian^lhc few allusions 
mnde iip locril building speculators mqon 
title to anyone $lse except New Yorker^. 1 
But she porttqys (he, anxiedei ;of- the 
“hire and! firp” System ! in the American,. 
: WOrkirlg world well, Witjrfett Mommert 
1 ■' (Khrlcr Nachfichicn. 1 5 Scftlcmlwr 1 988). 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


A Land contemplates with anger an 
engulfing tide of industrial waste 


*3 


N owhere in Germany has garbage 
posed such serious political prob- 
lems ns in Hesse, the first Land to talk in 
terms of a wuslc-disposiil ’Mate of 
emergency." 

Hesse was the first Land in Germany 
to envisage limits to industrial produc- 
tion because of waste-disposal conges- 
tion. 

In Hesse the party whip was ignored 
both when the Social Democrats and 
Greens held power and, now the Chris- 
tian and Free Democrats arc in coali- 
tion in Wiesbaden, whenever the coali- 
tion agree on waste tip sites and local 
government politicians do their dam- 
nedest Ui thwurt the decision. 

Court injunctions have been awarded 
twice in llessc to hall the construction 
of large-scale modern waste dumps that 
had already cost millions. 

Hut Hesse is not on its own. These arc 
all problems with which oilier Lander 
are increasingly confronted. 

It is not that ’'chans” is particularly 
rife in Hesse, as was alleged in the days 
of the coalition of Social Democrats and 
Greens. 

It is merely that the trend toward a 
waste disposal crisis imminent iii all in- 
dustrialised countries is more advanced 
in Hesse. 

The municipal health tnul economic 
affairs department in Zurich. Switzer- 
land. raised the overall problem only a 
few days ago. 

After talking with local authorities 
in the Zurich waste disposal area, die 
department had to admit that the city’s 
garbage incinerators were working flat- 
out and that it had failed to find an in- 
cinerator with spare capacity either in 
Switzerland or in neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

The upshot was that Zurich now has 
to export its surplus garbage to northern 
France. 

In August the UN environmental pro- 
gramme raised the problem of an “in- 
crease by leaps and bounds” in toxic 
waste exports over the past few- years. 

The OECD countries alone, and they 
include Western Europe, Cnnudn and 
the United Slates. Japan and Australia, 
were said to export 500,000 tonnes of 
toxic waste a year, including 3(10,000 
tonnes from Western Europe to Eastern 
Europe. 

These figures nowhere near ade- 
quately illustrate the brisk trade in 
waste exported to the developing coun- 
tries. 

Hy noxt March a UN convention is lo 
be drafted that will end this practice. 
Yet “special waste" is steadily increas- 
ing in qunnttly. portly due to progress- 
ively more rigorous environmental re- 
gulations. 

An increasing number of substances 
that occur in industrial production are 
classified ns toxic, as being poorly bio- 
degradable or as being unpredictable in 
• chemical compounds. 

They can thus no longer be legally 
dumped oil domestic garbage tips. 

Convenient and inexpensive waste 
disposal procedures of the past, such as 
pumping effluent into the sen. urc prog- 
ressively being ruled out by tougher 
legislation' and ; official regulations 
adopted In the wake of steadily more 
alarming health hazards, including the 
death of North Sen suals and fish, the 
proliferation of nlgnc and the discovery 


of .salmonella bacteria in seawater on 
holiday resort beaches. 

Above all, high-tech environmental 
technology may dcsulphuratc static 
emission, purify sewage and incinerate 
waste but it also produces highly toxic 
residual wustc of its own that adds lo 
the mountains of “special," that is, toxic, 
waste. 

In Hesse the present 2/>(),IM>0 tonnes 
of special waste n year ihui local author- 
ities arc Icgnlly hound to dispose of is 
expected lo increase by nearly a quarter 
to 320,0(10 tonnes a year. 

This figure does not even include tile 
waste of which industry itself disposes, 
such as the 40,000 tonnes of toxic waste 
that lloeehst. the Frankfurt chemicals 
company, incinerates umiuully in ils 
own disposal facilities. 

This burgeoning burden id' toxic 
waste faces far too inadequate waste 
disposal facilities that are often badly in 
need of modernisation. 

Hesse, with ils garbage “state ol 
emergency." is already forced to export 
a large proportion ui its toxic waste. 

Lust year 05,000 tonnes went lo East 
Germany and 30,000 tonnes to France. 

Hesse Environment Minister Karl- 
heinz Weimar is keen lo sent a lurther 
I 2.000 tonnes lo Havana and 30,000 


Fite Bonn Cabinet has decided lo put a 
compulsory 50-pfennig deposit on plastic 
soft-drink bottles. Environment Minister 
Klaus Topfcr says manufacturers and re- 
tailers will be required lo accept and recy- 
cle empties. Deposits on normal glass bot- 
tle vary between 15 pfennigs and 30 pfen- 
nigs. As Wolfgang Borgmann writes in this 
article Tor the Stullgarter £ ellung, this 
heavy deposit shows that the minister has 
decided to take on an industrial giant, Co- 
ca-Cola. 

E nvironment Minister Klaus Topfcr 
has demonstrated the courage of his 
convictions in deciding to take arms 
against C'ocu-Cola. the German soft 
drinks industry and the FDP'.s Otto 
Lambsdorff. 

But what else could he have done to 
maintain credibility? Herr Topfer’s is a 
voice in the wilderness: he never tires of 
telling us all that we must avoid creating 
fresh waste. 

Coca-Cola’s decision to ignore a 
pledge hy the soft drinks industry not to 
market new, larger-size plastic bottles 
t>n.i a np-depqsib norreturn basis was 
ci5twint?Kcsceri as a challenge . 

Coca-Cola said consumers wanted a 
larger boll !e but that it couldn’t be made 
or glass because it would he too cum- 
bersome. 

Marketing strategists promised to set 
up a collection system as soon as possi- 
ble and to recycle most nf the bottles re- 
turned. At The last minute Coca-Cola 
even held forih ihc prospect of recycl- 
ing HO percent of returned bottles. 

'fhat. the management proclaimed, was 
the most far-reaching voluntary commit 1 
nitfnt ever undertaken by n manufacturer. 
Herr Topfcr was Unimpressed. • 

Yet he isn’t hell-bent on opposing in- 
dustry in pursuit of his environmental 
policies — especially as he is n member 
of the Bonn edalitioh. Hcisonlypi'e- 
pnfed to Iny down the law when all other 
means huve failed. . 


tonnes to the Khinclnnd-Pulalinnle. 
Work is naturally still going ahead on 
waste dump projects and new waste dis- 
posal concepts. The annual capacity nf 
the new incinerator at Bicbcshcim is to 
he increased by 3(1,000 to 90,000 
tonnes. 

A new incinerator is planned to han- 
dle a further 30.000 tonnes of toxic 
waste a year, but no-one knows when 
and where it will be built; local authorit- 
ies will have nothing to do with it. 

Underground storage capacity for 
high-grade toxic waste at Herfn-Neu- 
rodc, near Kassel, is to be increased 
from 120,000 lo 240,000 tonnes a year. 

1 loeclist are to increase the csipacity 
of their own incinerator from 40,000 to 
100,000 tonnes a year. 

Sewage sludge must inevitably, or so 
it would see. be exported lo F.ast Ger- 
many until u further incinerator goes 
on-line. 

This year an estimated 40.000 tonnes of 
sludge will be shipped to Last Germany. 

rile l.aiul government sets most 
stoic, just ns its SPD-Circen predecessor 
did. by I lie Mainhausen waste dump, 
half built ui a cost ot nearly DM60m 
and scheduled to process about 
120.00(1 tonnes of toxic waste a year 
Iroin 1000 . 


In order lo ensure that Mainhausen is 
environmentally A 1 and legally “water- 
tight” a technological innovation is 
planned. 

The Inrgest freely-suspended awn- 
ings in Europe arc envisnged as keep- 
ing the tip dry and preventing toxic li- 
quid from seeping into the ground wa- 
ter. 

The bed of the tip is to be lined like a 
bathtub, sealed and fitted out with 
drainage facilities costing a further 
DM60m. 

Yet political objections continue to 
be raised. Both the regional planning 
assembly of South Hesse, in which So- 
cial Democrats and Greens command a 
majority, and the Christian Democrat- 
ic mayor of Mainhausen. Dieter Gron- 
ing, plan to oppose n fresh planning 
application by the Land government. 

The situation looks no more promis- 
ing where domestic waste disposal is 
concerned. From 1 990 over one million 
tonnes nf waste n yenr will be surplus to 
the processing capacity of 43 local au- 
thorities in the Frankfurt area, with an 
aggregate population of 1,500,000. 

Whnt can the Land government do 
in the circumstances? 

Herr Weimar, who os Environment 
Minister will have no choice but to ex- 
port domestic waste from South Hesse to 
East Germany and to France, has threat- 
ened to serve notice to local authorities. 

He will remind them that they are 
under n legal waste disposal obligation. 
“My patience is not slightly exhaust- 
ed." he says. “But I am at the end of my 
k ' l * lcr Pankwart Guralzscli 

(pic well. B»nn. 14 Sepiemhei l'«xi 


Minister takes on 
Coca-Cola and 
plastic bottles 

The 1986 Waste Disposal Act is, in his 
view, a cautious regulator within the li- 
mits of the .social free-market economy. 

It provides for n mandatory attempt 
to reach voluntary agreement, failing 
which regulations may be imposed, but 
only with Cabinet approval. 

Herr Topfcr says, and his claim rings 
true, that he has tried and failed to ne- 
gotiate a voluntary agreement. 

He is not opposed to plastic as such. 
He has even called on the soft drinks in- 
dustry to develop a refutable plastic 
botile. Hut none yet exists. 

He wants to ensure that the existing 
system of returning empty bottles is not 
abandoned. It is still, he says, the best 
menus of preventing waste from being 
produced in the first place. 

Flc has proposed a punifivc 50«pfon+ 
nig compulsory deposit on plastic bot- 
tles to make u return to the carefree and 
Irresponsible days of no deposit, no re- 
turn ns expensive as possible. 

Social Democratic and Green critics 
doubt whether this deposit is enough. 
They feel absolute priority must he giv- 
en to reusable glass bottles and arc op- 
posed, as a matter of principle, to a new 
system dint will impose s heavier burd- 
en on the waste disposal $ystcrh. 

A compulsory deposit or! plastic bot- 
tles is hot enough, they say. TUey.vypnt 
lb see theta banned entirely. ! • • ' ■ 

I lerr Ttf pfcr is hard- pressed fro.irt tioth 
sides, by industrial nnd by political critics. 
But as th0 middle-of-the-road and com- 
mon-sense man he feels himself to be, this 
state nf affairs docs not upset him unduly. 

'i He is a staunch. supporter of the free- 
mnrket economy and secs himself qs 


acting in strict accordance with Euro- 
pean Community guidelines. 

He has no fears of Coca-Cola taking 
us ease to the European Court of Jus- 
tice. He says he isn't thinking in terms ol 
o ban yet isn't prepared to rule one out 
— presumably a finer tactical point. 

Klaus Topfcr v. Coca-Cola looks like 
being an attractive bout. Herr Topfcr 
sounds confident of success, feeling 
sure of public support and, no less im- 
portantly. of Chancellor Kohl's backing 
at least on this issue. 

He has no intention of creating the 
impression that he plans consistently to 
give ecological aspects preference over 
industrial considerations. He is far loo 
realistic lo have any such idea in mind. 

He has expressly noted that.indusuy 
must grow accustomed to payftJg grea- 
ter heed to environ meobd^rorisidcr- 
□lions, but in his view the latest move 
against Coca-Cola and others must be 
the exception, not the rule. . 

He also notes that he recently persu- 
aded battery manufacturers to agree to 
largely voluntary, terms. They have under- 
taken lo reduce substantially the amounl 
; of , toxic substances used in dry cells,., lo 
take hack used batteries and to recycle 
them. He is still confident that voluntary 
agreements will prevail in environmental 
protection. That certainly isn't the wrong 
approach, • 

What one wonders is.;whether the 
realisation that something needs , to b® 
done, a realisation that definitely exist* 
lo some degree, is sufficiently widcs - 
prend in industry. . . ... . 

Coca-Cola has sounded a clarion call 
by proposing to launch'd larger nonTf®j 
uifnable' plastic bottle, As a clarion coil 
it was surely a mistake. : ;• . .rjy. V 

But in political, terms JTerr .Tdpf^'. 
con only claim tp have achieved his ob- : 
jective pnee. manufacturers -n and!®#!- 
just soft drinks manufacturers — all dfij J 
cide not to attempt (iny,, farther tpstjo^ 
his mef t|e. Wolfgang BargmannM 

(Siullgurler Zelturig, ■14'Sopieitiber 
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Intellect more a matter of perspiration 
than inherited inspiration, tests show 


G enius is merely a significant tend- 
ency toward patience, as a French 
aphorism has it. Empirical psychology 
has come to much the same conclusion, 
Perseverance and motivation are 
more important than extremes of talent 
for feats of intellectual achievement. 

Psychologies have ’ abandoned the 
view that top-flight intellectual accom- 
plishments are mainly d.ue to hereditary 
aptitude or talent, particularly a high 
IQ. 

This change of inind is outlined by 
Wolfgang Schneider of the Max Planck 
Psychological Research Institute, Mu- 
nich, writing in the 3/88 issue of Psy- 
chologic In Erzichung and Umerriclu. 

This longstanding view was hard hit 
decades ago by the findings of a long- 
term survey of 1,500 high-10 (135+) 
children in the United States. 

Matty of them proved above average 
in their success in Inter life, but many 
others fell far short of the expectations 
that hnd originally been placed in them. 

In subsequent surveys assessments of 
school or student achievement were 
found to have little or no bearing on 
career performance. 

Talent at school and talent at work 
are poles apart, Schneider says. 

This being so, research scientists are 
increasingly working on the assumption 
that “genius” calls not just for what must 
•v presumed to be a hereditary, intellec- 
tual, cognitive talent 


a* ( ■ 

■ tV: 

A creative impulse and a degree of 
motivation, stamina and determination 
to succeed arc also needed. 

This viewpoint is supported for one 
by an analysis of (he lives of 64 out- 
standing scientists. Most, if by no metm.s 
nil of them, boasted ubove-nvernge in- 
telligence, Schneider says. 

Blit a particularly important feature 
they all shared was that they became 
keen scientists after initial successes 
that made them virtually dedicate their 
lives enthusiastically and persistently to 
scientific research. 

Schneider feels this means not only 
that motivation is of fundamental im- 
portance for top-flight intellectual per- 
formance. All concerned may he as- 
sumed. by virtue of their zeal, to have 
come by nil enormous amount of specia- 
lised knowledge and routine in a strictly 
limited period. 

This specialised knowledge is now 
seen as the motive force for major feats 
of intellectual accomplishment. 

Ils effect has been studied in chess 
grandmasters, for instance, who have 
been found to solve chess problems four 
times faster than beginners. 

They neither employed unusual 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged In see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


lo distant countries and for scientific research. '' 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tuhles. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 

' 1 population, trade and transport. 

The guides arc hurqly in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily qse in 
commerce, industry nnd the travel trade. 

• i ■ ■ ' ' • 

Four volumes are Available:- ■ 

‘ North and South America, 172 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

■ '* ■' Africa, HO pp., DM 24:80: 

Europe/ USSR, 24Q pp„ DM 24.80 


; ‘ tiji in>Brockhaus : 1 

Fi’A; BrockhaU$; Poslfach 1709 ; 'D-4200 Wiesbaden I 

!;■ “.i . • i t ; 


search strategics nor appeared to work 
out an unusual number of moves in adv- 
ance. Their forte was an nbility to make 
a mental note of positions on the board 
in next to no lime. 

Chess experts have been found to 
have a repertoire of roughly 50,000 po- 
sitions they can put to immediate use 
when the need arises, whereas good 
club players can only memorise about 
1,0110. 

The chess “gre tits'* evidently memo- 
rise them in chunks. They memorise 
larger and larger chunks for future ref- 
erence, making it easier to learn inure. 

Where beginners have to work their 
short-term memories flat-out, experts 
have no difficulty in deploying their 
stockpile or positional piny “chunks.” 

Beginners also piece “chunks" to- 
gether, luit their chunks tend to consist 
of far fewer pieces. The greater ability 
lo recognise chess ‘'palter ns" is what en- 
ables m aster- players in bent several 
weaker opponents simultaneously. 

How important chunk creation is 
among experts is shown by u comparis- 
on between experienced Itl-yenr-okl 
chess players and adult newcomers to 
the game. 

The experienced youngsters were far 
superior to older new centners when it 
clinic to memorising positional play, but 
nut where memorising chess problems 
was concerned. 

Accrued specialised knowledge. 
Schneider say*, cun even offset the lack 
of special talent — up to a point. 

He arrived at this conclusion from a 
research project of his own in which he 
asked third- to seventh-grade school- 
children questions testing their football 
memories. 


They include both children who were 
keen on football and others who had no 
interest in the gome. Half were good 
learners (measured in terms of fQ and 
school ratings), half poor learners. 

Yet the best memories were those of 
football “experts’’ — regardless whether 
they were good or bad learners. 

Latest findings indicate that top- 
flight accomplishments in sectors as 
varied ns chess, music or scientific re- 
search depend first and foremost on the 
accumulation of unusual knowledge, 
Schneider writes. 

When one bears in mind that a chess 
piaycr must study the game intensively 
for at least 50,00(1 hours before attain- 
ing expert status it is obvious how im- 
portant motivational factors such ns 
stuminn. self-control nnd determination 
to win must be. 

Yet genius also seems to call for both 
the proverbial 99 per cent of perspira- 
tion mid nil indispensable one per cent 
of inspiration. 

Specialised knowledge — know-how 
— may he extremely import am but it 
seems only to hear fruit when (he per- 
son concerned has at least above-aver- 
age ability. 

“The formula that individual differ- 
ences in intelligence are of no import- 
ance, hut only from a certain level ot 
cognitive ability, is more Likely to be m 
keeping with reality." Schneider w rites. 

S«* be sees talented children as being 
best suited for building nimiiuaiiis ot 
knowledge to e fleet. Encouraging ta- 
lented children must concent i ate mote 
nil hotvsiingniotisiitiini.il forces, such .is 

stamina and commitment. 

Talented child ten olien led loo lew 
demands are made of them in ordinary 
school situations; their willingness to 
work may decline as ;» result. 

.1 hey must be ottered genuine chal- 
lenges that call for hard work if they are 
to be handled successfully — and could 
well defy solution. 

Rolf Dcgen 

(SutlJouiM-hc Zciiung. Munich. 

X Scptcmlvi tsrs.K) 


Over-ambitious parents ‘likely to 
ruin bright child’s ability’ 

P arents, psychologists and teachers T^e Hamburg advice centre feels gift- 

often interpret certain quirks of be- ed children ought not to be given special 


X often interpret certain quirks of be- 
haviour and listlessness at . school as 
signs of children being extremely gifted. 

In reality only about 20 per cent of 
children are gifted — defined as a com- 
bination of intellectual flexibility, an ex- 
tremely good memory, originality and 
an IQ of over 130. 

This figure is one of the findings, pf 
two-year trials carried out by the advice 
centre of the German Society for the 
Gifted Child in Hamburg. 

'' Ghlldren’ r Woro^6mprehensdv6|y tast- 
ed to diagnose their intellectual abilit- 
ies and propensities. Twenty per cent 



were classified as gifted, h further 39 
per centals ispccifcLly laleniid in special : 
sectors, such M languages or maths. ■' . 

, The Hamburg project, headed by Dr ' 
Marianne KalirtOwsky-tzeohi was a pi- i 
lot project 1 . with financial backing from : 
the Federal Ministry of Education tfjid J 
Science. :'Vi ; l y f ~[-\ y 

Oyer two but of three parents rid if pari 
their children’s special' talbrtt befdra 1 
t hey j'arfr. fivdi Bui ■ there; arb h'o s triojfy ; 
scientific te4fsbf)glfted-unddr-flvh)j;‘i(f^' \ 


T^e Hamburg advice centre feels gift- 
ed children ought not to be given special 
encouragement before al tend ing pri- 
mary school, and preferably not until 
going oh to secondary school.' 

Individual advice and decisions are 
required on whether gifted children arO 
best encouraged by skipping a class or- 
by enrichment of lessons and leisure ac- 
tivities. 

The centre's findings indicate that ex- 
aggerated educational ambition' on a 
child's behalf from pre-school age nitty' 
jetipkr-dls^fn if he lohg term rhri child’s ■ 
itinaie ability and motivation. 

The Hamburg findings oonpht, per- 
haps, be generalised as representing n 
statistical cross-section of children, but 
Individ ual chscs were studied so; intens- 
ively that, results were typicaljmd of 1 , 
generftl ImpOrtAnte.: 

This was the cohfclusiptt reached by 
Borin Education "Minister' Jiirgen W. : 
Mfillerit&nti, cofrtmemirig' 1 tm the pu- 
blished findings. ; *' ; ' •; t 

■ : >A- pfojejot bequtv in Munich earlier 
thJb yedt 1 cqqld vyelFproylde a meaning- 1 
fuOadditfoii to the Hamburg findings: It I 
will deal with the development of ab ad- 
visory- add *■; pro motions} ■ for 

yduhg peobJe^hb-hrepiutUcula^V'crcn- ■ 

.tivfriniQehiibfogyiil'^'^'i; ■■ 

• I* ofdeidsf-fier farsclulngstilenst 

■'* (SM^brticter'Zeliong^S 'Auft&i 1988) ' 
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Mincing steps in the Blankenese 
Polonaise, but no mincing words 


More than 30,000 people, 70 per cent 
women, belling to the 200 branches of 
the Grey Panthers, n pressure group set 
up in 1975 to help old people fight for 
rights for themselves. It was founded liy 
Helmut mid Trudy Unruh and 177 
others. Esther Knorr- Anders went to 
the Panthers' C ulture Centre In Ohcr- 
hnrmeii, Wuppertal, mid reports for the 
limit burg weekly, Die Zell. 

A six- foot nun with dark glasses uml u 
grey heard was the sole figure on the 
station eoiieourse. It was Helmut Unruh. 
the lii st of many < i re v Panthers I was to 
meet. 

We got into his car mill drove to Ohcr- 
hannen. The road followed the River 
Wupper for a while, From time to time a 
train on Wuppc rial’s famous overlie ml 
railway went hy. 

We arrived at the Grey Panther Cul- 
ture Centre at Obcrharmcn. a building 
surrounded hy trees. 

I was greeted hy Trade Unruh. the 
movement's lirst chairwoman. She has 
curly, blonde hair, an open expression 
and a firm hand grip. 

She lias no time lor smalt talk and re- 
gards herself as a "campaigner against 
political cynicism and official obscurant- 
ism." 

The building was full of people lor the 
regular Wednesday afternoon meeting- 
These meetings arc open to members 
and non-members alike. Many Grey Pan- 
thers i nun brandies in other cities conic 
to Wuppertal for them. 

There was much discussion and nn- 
onc minced words; hut it wasn’t all hard 
work — there was dancing and laughter 
as well. 

If I were a member of the Bundestag, 
party would not matter. 1 would be 
scared thinking about where I would be 
in the year 2001 >. 

Elderly people, ns an independent vot- 
ing sector of society, could fundamental- 
ly affect the political balance of power 
with their increasing influence. 

Frau Unruh. with husband Helmut 
and 1 77 others, founded the Grey Punihr 
move me nl 1 3 years ago. The Panthers 
are not all old and grey. Some are young. 

Panthers are untiringly active in social 
affairs, whether young or old. rich or 
poor. 

They stage deinmtsi rations in cities 
where scandals about old people’s and 
nursing homes have hit the headlines. 

They have taken up the cudgels for 
pensions for the Triimmerfrauen, the 
women who cleared away rubble after 
bombing raids in the IgM war. There are 
no pensions for these women. 

Six years ago the Clrcyns were the only 
party to commit themselves m represent- 
ing Grey Panther pension reforms in. the 
Bundestag. ■ , 

In doing this they demonstrated far- 
sightedness. for by the year 2(10(1 about 
25 per cent of the population will be over 
A5, representing a formidable political 
power group in society. 

The Greens quickly arranged for the 
up-to-tiicn non-party Trade Unruh to 
take a seat in the. Greens faction in the 

Bundestag. ■ 

A choir prepared to sing a prelude to 
the opening of the afternoon meeting. 
Hcdi Kcpper conducted one of her own 
compositions with her own words about 
taxes* debts and the salaries of elected 


representatives with spirit. What the 
Panthers sing mast have an echo in the 
corridors of power in Bonn ami every 
slate parliament. 

Finally guests from Aachen addressed 
the meeting. They reported tihoui condi- 
tions in old people's and nursing homes 
and on pilot schemes for alternative 
housing and mutual assistance neigh- 
bourhood projects. 

Once more the point was made that 
men and women did not worry so much 
uhoul an inadequate pension as about re- 
sidence ill a home, anxiety about being 
locked away in hui ruck-likc accommoda- 
tion. being patronised ami losing their 
identity. These points arc coif xw inly be- 
ing raised. 

There is also, of course, the fear of ly- 
ing in a nursing home to die alone. 

The Cirey Panthers try to acquire 
housing, to rent apartments and. an ul- 
timate goal, set up community villages 
where mouthers can spend the rest of 
their lives. 

A sociology student got up arid he was 
oiler ed the microphone. Mis very lirst 
words might have caused consternation 
among his audience. Nothing of the sort. 
The Grey Panthers listened calmly. 

Their amused smiles .should have been 
a warning to the 23-year-old man. lie 
said that he knew old people who would 
not even once gel die breakfast col fee 
ready lor themselves. He said that they 
should get used to lining so. 

“From curly morning onwards they 
wanted in he given attention, while they 
just shuffled uhoul.” he said. He imitated 
the way the infirm walked. 

The Panthers laughed. Perhaps they 
wctc weighing up just how lung a dis- 
sembling demagogue would need to con- 
vince such u young man that the state 
should kill off people over 61). 

The succeeding generation would he 
relieved of tiresome duties. The young 
would be able to go their own way unim- 
peded. 

Frau Unruh took on the zealot. She 
politely but firmly ticked him off, telling 
him that he was caught up in his own 
cgoccntriciiy and was astonishingly ill- 
informed. 

The afternoon meeting ended with the 
choir singing the song of the Hummer* 


die&zeiT 


/ratten; “Impoverishing old people is nas- 
ty and incun . . ." 

Four women sat at the Culture Centre 
bar until midnight that evening. They 
were doing what inen are in the habit of 
doing, toying with ideas und giving 
thought to setting up u political party, 
“Die Deutsche Alton- und Jugcndpftrtci," 
(the German Old and Young People's 
Party). 

It would bring the generations to* 
gel her. It could he relied upon absolutely 
in dealing with funds entrusted to its 
keeping. It would not help people to get 
pcrsonnnly rich. The goal would be. so- 
cial. security for everyone, so that people 
could live lives without anxiety. 

On other days l had talks at the Cul- 
ture Centre with people with varying re- 
sponsibilities in the movement. ' _ • ■ 

I asked (hem how they came to join the 
Grey Panthers? Tasked why they took on 



Pensioner power 


responsibilities that 
could eat up more 
than eight hours u 
day? Walter F:bcn- 
fehl said that lie was 
aliractcd to the 
movement because 
of the wide influ- 
ence it had and be- 
cause of the Milis- 
Inclion m solving 
problem case and 
helping son out dif- 
ficulties with gov- 
ernment depart- 
ments. Tlhcufeld is a 
lawyer and educa- 
tionalist. While he 
was still studying, 
lie It uiked after his 
siek mother for the 
last three years of 
her life. I le became 
interested in the 
( hey Panthers after 
leading Tran Un- 
ruli’s hook. Aufrul 
:ur Rebellion, pu- 
blished by Klaricxt 
Vorlag in Essen. lie 

loinetl. 1 lis special responsibilities in- 
clude medical care, guardianship and 
wnrd-i il-couri orders. 

there arc 3.WIH cases a year where 
old nr min m people are judged incap- 
able of looking after their own allairs and 
are made wards of court. People must 
know what they can do to halt this pro- 
cess — often the instigators arc relatives 
who stand to gain financially. Ehcnfcld 
heads an advisory committee. 

Mux Meiscn, a qualified landscape 
gardener, is the Grey Panthers’ pension 
adviser. He joined because he was "polit- 
ically bored” after he left a political parly 
of which he had been a member for many 
years. 

Lisctte Mildc. originally a costume de- 
signer. began to think early on about (he 
future of old people because she had ex- 
perienced the problem within her own 
family. The Grey Panthers elected her to 
he the second national chairwoman. 

She wrote Muller ; also published by 
Klurtcxt Verlag, which is highly critical 
of traditional approaches to old age. 

Tutto Heckcn. a former bookseller, al- 
so read Frau Unruh’s book and could 
think of nothing else “hut getting to 
Wuppertal,” 

She manages the Culture Centre, 
where 1 2 old people arc living, each with 
separate accommodation. They can- end- 
tile rental contract whenever they like, 
move out or move hack in. 

A1I have had periods of loneliness that 
made their lives almost unbearable. 

Gustav Kobcrslcin was a civil servant, 
When his wife died he moved into his lo- 
cal old people’s home. He hoped that he 
would he uble to get over Mb wife’s death 
among people of his own age. That was a 
mistake. . , 

He hecumc depressed. A court re- 
moved his rights to control his own per-, 
sonal affairs, He hud no trust In the male 
nurse who looked after him. 

But he did have confidence in an el- 
derly lady, Grctc, who lived in the home. 

In the end he wanted to marry Grete, 
but she was officially informed in writing 
that she was forbidden to meet Gustnv. 

' The letter said: "You are. again re-, 
quested to have no contacts with Herr 


. Trude Unruh and fellow Panthers. 

(I'huiorCiui/ 1 in/cnmckn 

KohcrMcin. Should you also disregard 
this request, the court Teels itself obliged 
to take action to compel you to meet this 
request." 

Grete and Gustav left the home and 
put themselves under the protection of 
the Grey Panthers. They w'erc married in 
I ox2 and given accommodation in the 
Culture Centre. 

The Grey Panthers were able to gel 
him reinstated as competent to look after 
his own affairs. Only well-versed experts 
can find their way through the legal 
jungle to do this. 

Gustav, again a widower, intends to 
remain in the Grey Panthers' accommo- 
dation until he dies. 

Wilhelm Kwas, a miner, could also not 
come to terms with widowerliood. With- 
out his wife to talk lb he felt himself to be 
useless. 

He went for walks along the Wupper 
and listened to the overhead^^ 3 )’ 
rumbling past. He snid to hfnHP" j hat 1 
there were people in the w ‘ 1 ° ' ,ai 

an aim in life. He had none. 

One day he went to the Grey Pnnmcr 
Culture Centre, for no particular reason. 

It just happened to be on his way. 

He did not like the garden. He asked u 
he could - do something about it. He got 
talking. Someone said to him: “Stay witn^ 

• us. TMire Is an apartment going. ’ 

He lived in the house a year and got w . 
know Hedi there, n lively lady. They have 
just got married. Wilhelm Kwas invited 
.. nijc Lb the marriage celebration. 

Tutlo Hcckcn, dressed in purple from | 

. head to foot, was in charge of (he ai* 
tiUigpinents. Sckt torks popped. About 
100 people turned up, filling the main- 
hall. The- tables were set in white, white j 
handles and there : was a riot of white, 
flowers. . .. 

. The married couple came in. People . 
.crowded round them and wished theW; 
well. Helmut Unnih made the wedding, 
speech. He was listened' to with everyone ; 
standing round, . .. 

The newly-weds saw it through hand * 

I in hand, .Gustav, 75; wore a grey suit with 
d flower in his button-hole. Grete, 65. , 
wpfe a ' dark-bluer eyenipg , dress, • They ; 
..•"Cpntjnutdjonpagt'IB'L"''.' 
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Once upon a time there was Little 
Mo, Rod the Rocket and Steffi 


Steffi Graf Is only the third woman to 
win the tennis Grand Slam, which com- 
prises (he Australian, French, Wim- 
bledon and United States lilies. The 
others were an Australian, Margaret 
Smith (Inter Court), In 1970; and an 
American, the late Maureen (Little Mo) 
Connolly, In 1953. Only two men have 
done it, an American, Donald Budge, in 
1938; and an Australian, Rod Laver. 
Inver, not uick-imnicd The Rocket for 
nothing, did it twice, in 1 962 and 1 969. 
Martina Navratilova did not even do it. 
She won nil elm hi pi on ships, but not in a 
calendar yenr. Willi Frituleiu GrnTs win 
In the American Open at Flushing Mea- 
dow tills month (she beat Gabrleln Snb- 
atinl, of Argentina, In (he flnul 6-3, 3-6, 
6-1) she stamped her mark on world 
tennis and, at the same time, confirmed 
the end of the reign of Navratilova at 
the top of the women's game. In this ar- 
ticle for Rhcinischer Merkur/Chrlsl und 
Well, Claus Gcissinar looks at Steffi 
GniTs background, the importance of 
her close family environment and, in 
particular, the role of her father, tennis 
conch Peter Gruf. Geissninr, who has 
been reporting international tennis for 
20 years, also looks ul Germany's other 
tennis Wundcrkind, Boris Becker, and 
how he has been affected by success und 
money; and he draws sonic conclusions 
far Graf. 

I t was a small i e lupin mil- box in iho cen- 

■nrr TnuT TTSuHding at wit h wg a an." 

I here we si uml. jammed close together, 
intending to telephone nil interview back 
to Germany. 

Little Steffi beamed up ot me from a 
long way below and said: "You can say 
’du’ (the familiar form of address) to 
me." She had just celebrated her 1 5th 
birthday but felt more 14 than 15. But 
even then (1984) she managed to reach 
the last 16. 

It was an episode that stands out. in my 
20 years of reporting Wimbledon for its 
friendliness. 

From (he little figure of that day, a 
'porting personality has emerged who 
deserves - more than respect. The com- 
pletion of the Grand Slam at Flushing 
meadow in New York has etched her 
name into the annals of tennis history. 

1 still call her "Steffi" but have long 
since reverted to using “Sie" (the formal 
mode of address). That is appropriate 
for a young lady who, at n mere 1 9 years, 
has done what no other German (and not 

wide domination oTworrwv^ennis has 
been planned to an extraordinary de- 
gree. That Is why the clamour has not 
been as sensational (his year as in 1985 
when Boris Becker won his first Wim- 
bledon title at the age of 17 in a Sturm- 
unU-Driutg performance that shattered 
both plans and, predictions, 

(Interestingly enough,' (he American 
Plnycr Johnn Krlek did predict it. He 

said after being beaten, by' Becker at. 
Queens in a pre- Wimbledon, tournament 
that Becker would win the Wimbledon 
tide. When someone asked how mapy 
years it would take, Kirlek said^The way 
he's playing, he’ll wjn it this year:* - Ed).. 

V/ith Steffi Graf, it is different. Every- j 
jjjlng has been more predictable. Her 
Flushing Meadow success fallowed. the - . 
Australian, French and Wimbledon ti- 


tles, making her the first women since 
Margaret Smith (as she then was) in 
1970 to win the Grand Slam and only 
the third ever (Mo Connolly did it in 
1953.) 

How did it happen? How is it that 
first, a 17 -year-old from Germany be- 
comes the youngest winner of the Wim- 
bledon men’s title? And then a 19-yciir- 
old girl emerges to win the Grand Slam? 
Is there u secret for producing tennis 
champions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany? 

'The answer amazes many of iny for- 
eign colleagues. It is no. Boris Becker 
and Steffi Graf are exceptional people 
who have not been produced through 
any "system". 

The German tennis federation does 
huve training centres at Land level, and 
both Becker and Graf both were 
coached there earlier in their careers. 
But their successes eunnot be put down 
to that. 

Becker’s Wimbledon wins of 1985 
and 1 986 was based on the deep rela- 
tionship be had with trainer Gunther 
Bosch and the fact that Bosch was able 
to develop Becker's extraordinary ta- 
lents. 

The relationship did not merely in- 
volve spending the daylight hours being 
taught forehands and backhands and 
volleys and smashes. It also involved the 
conch taking part in pillow fights with a 
growing 1 5-. 1 fi - and then 1 7- year-old 
iftiiteuvuningx ■ , 

The seeds of Grafs Grand Slam con- 
tain a comparable human factor — her 
father. Peter Graf. 

Top sportsmen and women are hyper- 
sensitive people. Only when the excess 
of this sensitivity is anchored in secure 
human terms nrc they able to bring all 
their concentration to bear on using their 
talent and produce the goods. This 
means for people us young as 16 and 17 
a firm relationship. 

Stories about Steffi’s sheepdogs. Max 
and Enzo; about her boxer, Ben; or 
about her enthusiasm for the songs of 
Bruce Springsteen are peripheral, a 
small part of the important whole, which 
is the family environment. 

A few years ago, Peter Graf was a man 
fighting to accelerate the rise of his teen- 
age daughter; he was a difficult man for 
outsiders to get on with. Bui since Steffi 


lias begun following 
one success with 
another, Herr Graf 
lias become more 
equable. His great 
quality now is that 
his readiness ho to 
let his daughter 
take time off from 
tennis, to miss the 
occasional tourna- 
ment. Instead of 
giving in to the ev- 
er-present tempta- 
tion to pick up 
I (ID.HOO dollars 
here and another 

Anyone |remalnin B ) 
he lets her M / adow ; 

pul her feel up — 

the result is that she maintain her enthu- 
siasm and lie can count (lie millions. 

Becker long ago became a millionaire 
several times over as well. But, siuee bis 
lies i Wimbledon win in 1 98 5. he has be- 
come a different person. He lists grown 
up. He seeks feminine company. 

Heckei's friendship with Bosch broke 
up when Bcnedictc t’ouriin drifted »»n to 
the scene as Boris’s first serious girl- 
Iriencl. Meeker, who until this puinl only 
thought about winning this match and 
ceil i lie on with the next one. suddenly 
needed to express his mental and physi- 
cal energies in a totally different dir ce- 
il mi. Two hearts were beating inside the 
&dMc-blu<iM. . 

The immediate result was dial his per- 
li.iriniinccs declined. Obviously, he re- 
mains a brilliant player and he still be- 
longs up there with the best of them. He 
did, after all. roach the Wimblcdun final 
this year again (losing to Stefan Edberg. 
of Sweden). 

The Wimbledon Centre Court, the 
scene of his two greut triumphs, instinct- 
ively stirred the old feelings in Becker; “1 
had forgotten how what a good smell 
freshly cut grass has," lie said as he once 
more stood on the greeil sward. 

He feels most at home here; and his 
sense of smell only confirmed it (most 
tournaments are played on artificinl sur- 
faces or clay). 

Becker's game Is best-suited to the 
grass, which is faster than other surfaces 
— the big service, for example. Bui tech- 
nique alone is not enough if the mood is 




The Blankenese Polonaise 


jsfl^^eqntfnutKC^ 

both had ; mischievous smiles pn their 
faces. . 

Allegedly this, was a 1 marriage for 
pension reasons. Wilhelm wanted to 
provide for Hcdl.Bui there' was no rea- 
son for giving loq much credence id 
■ thty for ihe two held hands lightly too 

•• |0 PS- ' ' 

An hour after everyone had eaten 
, the celebration really got under way. 
Old and young Panthers put oh cabaret 
acts. ( 

Then all hell broke lose with thp 
Blankenese Polonaise. It is > the last 
conservative dance, ?o to speak. Dis- 
cos ore how the order of the day. The 
' dancing went on uninterrupted until 
midnight. ‘ 

1 'At midnight there was a flourish and 


birthday greetings for a lady who was 
81. Thc.sekt corks popped ortcc more. 
Trude Unruh was delighted that a mar- 
riage and a birthday were being cele- 
brated on the same evening. 

Husband Helmut served the drinks. 
Obviously upset he pointed out (lint 
half a barrel of ale had leaked away. He 
said: "The iitncr pipe did not work, but 
the half barrel remaining, friends, is 
ready to be pulled.” ' 

There was thunderous; applause and 
thch quiet for the last cabaret act. . 

Friedel Rank walked oh the stage. 
He lifted up his raincoat. Underneath 
! he was wearing thfc clothes of a prosti- 
tute. He began to sing a popular song 
of the Berlin poor quarters of the 
1920s. , 

, Esther Knorr- Anders 

(Die Zell. Hamburg, 9 September 1988) 


) for tennls7 Steffi Graf at Flushing 

( Photo: clp;i) 

not right. Buckcr has been successful and 
lie hits become rich. So why shouldn’t he 
visit ;i disco? Alter -.ill. the Wimbledon 
grass will again smell good next year. 
Why should lie lliiy himself with blis- 
tered feet on the hnrd surface of f lush- 
ing Meadow? Even Bjorn Borg did not 
win a United Stales Open there, but be 
Mill won Wimbledon five nines. 

This is roughly wluii is running 
through Boris Becker s mind, bin lie can- 
not ail mil it publicly because of the oiu- 
erv it would cause. The sepainiinii from 
Bosch, the flight to the tax haven in 
Monte Carlo, his avoidance of eall-up in- 
ti « the armed forces, his absence from the 
Olympic* (lujuied loot) ... he doesi) J 
want to say. on top of this: “Apari from 
Wimbledon. I couldu’i care any more.” 

Thai. thou, is the internal conflict 
which Becker (and the German sporting 
public i have to live with. But. with Grab 
it is much different. 

Bosch, then official German tennis as- 
sociation couch, remembers the 10- 
ycar-old when she came to the tennis 
centre in Hanover. 

Bosch: “One thing in particular made 
her stand out. When wc had played all 
the balls, she ran to the bucket su she 
could collect them all again quickly. She 
just couldn’t wait to play again.” 

It hasn't changed. Today she is the 
same, it doesn’t matter whether it’s the 
first round al Amelia Island or the final 
at Flushing Meadow. 

When the umpire calls “time", she is 
already waiting on the baseline while her 
opponent is still getting up from her 
stool at the side of the court. She is as 
hungry for success as ever despite the 
money and the success. Her official tour- 
nament, winnings now top three million 
: dollars; to that can be added more milli- 
ons in advertising sponsorship fees. 

But evhn Graf is hot spared fro m the in- 
evitable, course of existence: life goes oh, 
•today's famijiar domestic environment’ will 
change! fit is to be hoped that sometime, 
pfher people wj]| become important, to 
her; ahfl.it Is to be hoped both for her shke 
and her parents’ that! the transformation 
wftl beTreo pf cdhnict. Because that is the 

'key to her continued success. i 

The .same hopes apply, to Becker. He 
needs first to be honest with himself. Ho 
has the chance because he is, after all, 
only 17 months older Than Graf ; — s he 
wii l be 2 1 on 22 November. 

And who is hot prepared to concede 
that a 21 -year-old should be allowed io al- 
ter his llfcyet again? Claris Geissmar 
■ > (RbcInlscherMcrkur/ChWit und Well, 
Bonn, 16 September 198H) 



